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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN COMMUNITIES 
By Bureau of Indian Affairs : U.S. Department of the Interior 

FOREWORD 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is the Federal agency having the 
primary responsibility for Indian programs. In this statement, the 
BIA describes the economic and social conditions found on Indian 
reservations, pointing out the ways in which the Indians are in a 
unique situation, requiring unique policies of development assistance. 

The statement describes the present programs of the BIA and of 
other Government agencies and suggests some future policy needs. 

I. National Policy for Distinctive Communities 

The economic development of American Indian communities on 
the lands held in trust by the Secretary of the Interior, is encouraged 
and advanced by programs of the communities themselves a,nd of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Bureau programs, increasingly supportive, 
rather than directive in nature, are designed to enable the Indians to 
realize their full potential as citizens of the United States. Realization 
of this potential — economic, political, social, and cultural — is recog- 
nized by the Bureau and the Department of the Interior as a goal 
of national policy. This goal received support from President John- 
son in his Message on Indian Opportunity, of March 6, 1968, and from 
President Nixon, as a candidate, in his statement of September 27, 
1968, concerning American Indians. 

The programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are authorized and 
funded by Congress for the benefit of all Indians, living on or near 
trust land. In the administration of these programs, however, the 
Bureau must take into account both the differences to be found be- 
tween. typical Indian communities and non-Indian America and the 
significant differences that exist among Indian communities them- 
selves. Otherwise, program resources would not be applied as effec- 
tively as possible to the achievement of these policy goals. 

POVERTY : CONDITIONS AND CONSEQUENCES 

Most Indian families live in varying degrees of poverty that stem 
from varied sources^— cultural differences from the non-Indian so- 
ciety, lack of educational opportunities, and lack of development of 
reservation-based resources. These handicaps are aggravated by geo- 

f raphical isolation from the rest of society and a set of values, that 
as been characterized as “an intense attachment to native soil, a 
reverent disposition toward habitat and ancestral ways, and a restraint 

( 331 ) 
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on individual self-seekings in favor of family and community. I he 
Federal Go vernment holds title, in trust for Indians, to approximately 
40-million acres of tribally owned land and 11-million acres o± in- 
dividually owned land. Possession of land gives Indians a sense o± 
security, not necessarily related to its present or prospective economic 
contribution. This phychological fact, which has its counterpart m 
some non-Indian depressed areas, helps explain why Indians oiten 
choose to remain on land which currently offers limited economic 

SU Wduc'ation. — Indi an people, in general, have not been well educated. 
The educational level among adults is only two-thirds that of other 
Americans. Indians must overcome severe handicaps to secure the edu- 
cation demanded by today’s sophisticated and specialized society. 

Indian children start to school with handicaps springing trom a dit- 
ferent culture, poverty, and physical isolation. The evidence^ is dis- 
organized families, low levels of education among parents ana m t le 
community, few books or newspapers in the home, meager modern ±a- 
cilities, and a general isolation from the larger world brought about 
by poor roads and communication. 

Beyond these handicaps, which are common to rural poverty areas, 
the Indian child has unique problems of cultural isolation, tie must, 
learn to bridge two cultures— the ancient, satifymg, Indian heritage, 
and the customs of the majority of our society. Indian values differ 
markedly from those typical of the white majority. Individual 
lence in classroom achievement, for example, may run counter to the 
Indian ideal of group solidarity and cooperatior. Indians revere 
the traditions of the past, are reluctant to accept new customs, and re- 
sist change. An additional problem of adjustment for r .any Indians is 

v i 1 Ctytic 'nfrkmt! nT cfr , ‘l 1 linnP.T* P.ll I - 
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Indian contact, substandard educational achievement, expectation ol 
failure, and a high dropout rate from school. 

Lach of Resource Development. — Indian people suiter irom un- 
employment and inadequate income, as a result of lack of resources, 
both natural and human, or their underdevelopment. A shortage in the 
quantity and quality of skills exists on many reservations. As a resul , 
■widespread unemployment (10 times and more the national average) is 
typical. Underemployment is extensive, with many workers in low- 

paying and seasonal jobs. , • . . 

Deficiency of Resources . — Many Indian people living on reserva- 
tions occupy poor, barren land, lacking exploitable resources. Other 
reservations, while rich in resources, are overpopulated. Resident In- 
dian population growth exceeds the Nation’s average. When combined 
with inadequate natural resources and an inadequately skilled labor 
force, the growing population compounds a severe economic problem 

for the Inman people. . , , , K „ lo i 

Inadequate Credit . — This problem is further compounded by a lack 
of credit, which limits investment both in economic ventures and m 
social overhead capital. Indian people, unaccustomed to ordinary 
business practices and lacking in management or technical training, 
have great difficulty in obtaining credit. Protective devices placed 
around Indi ans, such as their inability to sue or be sued, and the lack 
of authority for tribes to use land, their main asset, as security, some- 
times makes it impractical for lenders to provide financing. 
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Fractionated Ownership of Land, — Heirship procedures on allotted 
Indian lands have created highly fractionated ownership, which ham- 
pers their efficient use for various business ventures or agriculture. 
Multiple ownership makes the consolidation of Indian-owned lands 
for productive use difficult and in many cases impossible. 

Physical Isolation . — The physical isolation of many Indians living 
on reservations also handicaps economic growth. Typically isolated 
from central labor and consumer markets, Indians have fewer job 
opportunities and must pay high prices for consumer goods. Poor 
transportation facilities, air, rail, and highway, have discouraged 
many concerns otherwise interested in establishing industries. Indian 
communities generally have fewer roads per square mile of territory 
than surrounding States and many roads on reservations cannot be 
used in bad weather. School days are missed and social contacts 
held back to an extent not typical of the rest of society. 

A cumulative result of extended unemployment is the lack of work 
experience. This disadvantage is manifest in a large number of drop- 
outs from employment training programs and from apprentice-type 
jobs. When coupled "with the cultural isolation, the lack of work habits 
and experience becomes a primary limiting factor in achieving con- 
tinuous employment for individuals. 

Hotising. — A recent survey indicated that only one out of four 
Indian families was adequately housed. Approximately 19,000 families 
live in koines that can be brought up to acceptable standards by ren- 
ovation, and 49,000 families must_ have new housing. Low income, 
high unemployment, and physical isolation have limited the Indians 7 
participation in normal channels that provide long-term mortgage 
capital. 

Health, Problems. — The health level of the Indian is the lowest of 
any major population group in the United States. It is evidenced by 
a high infant mortality rate, 34.5 per 1,000 births, 12 points worse than 
the national average. A high incidence of pneumonia, viral infections, 
and malnutrition is common among Indian children. Tuberculosis 
among Indians and Alaska natives is more than five times as common 
as the national average. Alcoholism is a major problem and becoming 
more prevalent. Mors than half of the Indians obtain water from 
contaminated or potentially dangerous sources, and waste disposal 
f acilities are grossly inadequate. „ 

The foregoing are quantifiable differences that are characteristic of 
the residents of Indian communities. They have their roots in the basic 
cultural differences that have led to such serious divergence between 
these communities and their non-Indian neighbors. Cultural differ- 
ences are deep and lasting ; they yield only slowly to the influence of 
the surrounding culture. Indian economic development can proceed 
only as the process of acculturation allows. Following are three illus- 
trations of older culture concepts found among most Indian tribes 
and Alaska natives which still influence economic development. 

Material wealth does not embody the same values or have the same 
attraction for the native cultures as in present-day American culture. 
Prestige is acquired primarily by other means; therefore, the promise 
of payrolls and other forms of material reward often does not provide 
the motivation needed to encourage^ economic growth. 

Social pressures discourage acquisitions of material goods.^ Thus, 
demands of the family will not infrequently discourage individual 
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initiative, particularly where family obligations range over a wide 
network of persons. . 

A preference for leisure (that is, for contemplative time) is evident 
among most native cultures. Time is measured in hours and seasons, 
not in sweeps of the second hand. The desire for time to contemplate 
need not be hostile to the desire for economic progress, but can strongly 
influence the direction and pace of economic change and the view 
as to what directions constitute wholesome economic change. 

The differences, both visible and underlying, between Indians and 
non-Indians are marked and significant. These differences are manifest 
in the social and cultural patterns of the Indian community. It is a 
collective, cooperative system, as contrasted with the competitive, 
individualistic system of non- Indian communities. Yet, despite these 
common characteristics distinguishing them from non-Indian society, 
there are also many difference among Indian communities, differences 
that are significant for their attitudes toward and capability of 
economic development. 

VARIED TYPES OF INDIAN COMMUNITIES 

Essential for an overview of the problems faced in economic devel- 
opment of Indian communities is recognition of the vast range of 
reservation community types — their varying sizes of population and 
land area, their differening degrees of cultural or geographic isolation 
from the larger national community, and the enormous differences in 
the quality, quantity, and strategic location of resources. 

There are 270 Indian “reservations” in the “lower 48” States. An- 
other 24 trust reserves, along with 100 federally owned land areas, 
have been set aside for Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts in Alaska. These 
range in size from the 14-million acre Navajo Reservation, upon which 
100,000 Indian people live, to single-acre California “rancherias” 
with no resident populations. Some, as is true of most of the Alaskan 
areas, are distant from larger communities and further cut off from 
them by the most tenuous systems of transportation and communica- 
tions. Cithers, as in the instance of certain ox the Nevada colonies, some 
of the reservations in Washington, Arizona, New Mexico, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, New York, and the Indian area of western Oklahoma, are 
contiguous to or surrounded areas already urban or becoming 
urbanized. 

In still other locations, notably where reservations were allotted 
to individuals (before this practice was curtailed by law in the early 
1030’s) , much Indian land has been alienated to non-Indians, who out- 
number Indians many times over within the external boundaries of the 
old reservations. For example, on the Flathead Reservation in Mon- 
tana, where considerable economic development activities on behalf of 
Indians have taken place, whites outnumber Indians roughly 10 to 1. 
The same holds true on the Sisseton Reservation in North, and South 
Dakota, where only 10 percent of the old reserve remains in ownership 
by the Indians. On the South Dakota Pine Ridge and Rosebud Sioux 
Reservations, with aggregate Indian populations in excess of 10,000, 
less than 50 percent of the land remains m Indian hands. Much of the 
economic control in the areas is by whites or by so-called “mixed 
bloods” who in some instances maintain only the most nominal sort 
of tribal identities. 
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Of 129 reservation areas with populations of -t least 200 Indian 
people and with at least 1,000 acres of land base, 25 have greater non- 
Indian than Indian population within their original boundaries, 45 
are adjacent to or in close proximity to urban areas, and 38 nave lost 
50 percent or more of their original reservation area to non-Indians. 
These figures do not include the situation m Oklahoma, where land 
alienation and residence in close proximity to larger non-Indian 
populations is the rule. 

Also of importance in seeking a direction for reservation economic 
development is an awareness of . the rather significant mobility of 
many reservation Indian populations. At present, roughly one-tiura 
of all Indians, most of them recently from the reservations, no longer 
live in their home communities. Many now live in the larger urban 
areas of the west coast, the upper Midwest, or in the Southwest 
particularly in Oklahoma and Texas. By far the largest off-reserva- 
tion population is in Bos Angeles County, where between 30,000 and 
40,000 Indians, especially Sioux, Navajo, and native Oklahomans 
presently live. Less than half have moved there with the Bureau s 
assistance, although its assistance program has undoubtedly been in- 
fluential in attracting nonpaiticipants to the urban areas. 1 he in- 
fluence of these urban Indian colonies in attracting others from the 
rural areas is only beginning to be appreciated ; some observers expect 
that 1970, the decennial census year, will see for the first time in 
history more American Indians living and earning their living in 
small towns and urban areas thar. on their home reservations. 

The relevance of these differences among Indian communities to the 
subject under discussion lies in the fact that much of what we have 
learned about economic development is derived from experience m 
typical American communities. If Indian communities represent a 
generally different type, then any assumptions based on general Amer- 
ican experience must be open to reexamination. And the signihcant 
differences among Indian communities constitute clear, warning that 
each case must be considered on its own terms, with minimum assump- 
tions concerning what factors are controlling. In short, none of the 
usual assumptions for economic development may be taken as auto- 
matically valid when we come to deal with the requirements of 
In dian economic development. . . 

Skepticism here is reinf orced .by experience with similar develop- 
ment situations overseas. An eminent American economist, with long 
experience in the field, asserts, “not as an hypothesis, but as an empiri- 
cal fact” that : . 

To adapt almost any technique (even the spade,, to replace 
the digging hoe) so that it will work well in a society with a 
quite different social and cultural complex and quite different 
personalities requires a very high degree of creativity. 1 
If spade instead of digging hoe, what of time-clock instead of the 
four seasons ? 



POUCT CHANGES AFFECTING INDIAN RESOURCES 



Current programs of economic development made available to In-, 
dian communities by the Bureau and other public agencies do not 
yet reflect full practical recognition of the differences that have been 



i ID IB. Hagen, “What we So not know about the economics of d^elopment In low Income 
societies,” iff Teaching of Development foaonomice, Aldlue, Chicago, 1967, p. 50. 
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identified in the preceding paragraphs. Some beginning has been 
made, however, from a starting point years ago that was essentially 
nondevelopmental in attitude and policy. Three significant changes 
are worth discussion. 

For many decades the Secretary’s trust responsibility for Indian 
lands was carried out essentially in terms of custodianship rather 
than of stewardship — of protection against loss rather as of responsible 
use for maximum Indian welfare and advancement. In recent decades, 
the Bureau has increasingly recognized an obligation to work with 
the Indians, not only in preventing deterioration of the physical re- 
sources of their lands, but also in bringing them up to optimum use 
and return. A successful claims action brought by a Wisconsin tribe 
whose forest had been poorly managed may nave heon the precipitat- 
ing factor in this change of policy. 

A second change relates to recognition of the resources of each 
Indian community as constituting an organic whole, not as a collec- 
tion of range land, farm land, and forest land, each to be managed 
as though it stood alone. Recognition of a community’s resources as 
a single complex has been promoted by the third significant change 
in approach, which is that of shifting emphasis from the Bureau 
to the Indians themselves. 

This third change in policy has entailed the involvement of Fed- 
eral agencies other than the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Public 
Health Service in Indian programs and has had far broader impact 
than on resource use. Under tnis emphasis Indian communities have 
been enabled and encouraged to take full advantage of all Federal 
programs, not only those historically the responsibility of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and of the Indian Health Service in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, but those also of such agencies 
as the Economic Development Administration, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Housing Assistance Administration, and Manpower 
Administration. 

Reflecting these changes in attitude and policy toward Indian 
resources and the role of Indian communities in resource develop- 
ment have been at least two other alterations of Federal policy that 
are important for economic development. These affect education of 
Indians, both as children and as young adults, and the Indian com- 
munity as a social organism requiring attention and development. 

EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Federal schools for Indian children have existed for nearly 100 
years and in recent decades education 'has accounted for more than 
naif of the Bureau’s annual budget. The purpose of Indian education 
varied during the early years. One Secretary of the Interior ex- 
plained its objective as, being to “civilize” the Indians by training them 
for farming, homemaking, and the trades. Evidence of this narrow at- 
titude is still found today among the influences brought to bear on 
our school programs and funding. Once there had been a persistent 
effort to de-lndianize the Indian child wno attended a Federal school, 
particularly a boarding school. He was forbidden to use his native 
tongue ana the classroom instruction, including such vocational em- 
phasis as was found appropriate, followed lines and used textbooks 
originally . designed, for non-Indian children. Indeed, “Dick and Jane” 
primers continued in use down to only a few years ago. 
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There was a brief period, about 30 years ago, when the emphasis 
was markedly changed. The native tongue was encouraged and m 
Leases wL used S in the classroom. Prunes told stones ; a ^t In- 
dians and were illustrated to show them in their native environment. 
Indian crafts were drawn upon for teaching materials andlindian 
lore was taught in the context of science and history studies. Voca 
tional education was oriented to the needs of the conjafflu^, as , for 
example, the unprecedented seafaring and commercial fishing training 
once offered at Wrangell Institute in Alaska 

This period was soon brought to an end by the criticism, ±r 
Indians as well as non-Indians, that the Bureau was attempting to 
keep the Indians as blanket Indians. It is only during the past few 
years that this ground has again been broken, In<hanmate^sliave 
Igain been introduced in the Bureau schools, and it has ^ 
that English must be taught children as a second language. Dining tne 
past year, for the first time, the Bureau has been able to open kinder- 
gartens, so that Indian children may avoid the lag in _ educational 
achievement that in the past has typically opened up during early 
years of schooling between them and non-Indian pupils. Support is 
also being given public school systems, which account for two-thirdo 
of total Indian enrollment, for the introduction of kindergartens. 

These are improvements, undertaken as essential for the education 
of the Indian child as a member of a community and of a. culture, that 
also increase his capability as an adult, to adapt himself to the eco- 
nomic requirements and opportunities of the Indian community and 
thus also of whatever other community he may later join. It is only 
in recent years that this basic contribution of education to the processes 
of community development, including its economic aspects, has been 
made. 

ADULT VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Alongside the schooling of Indian children, including opportunities 
for vocational training, there has been introduced, beginning in 195b, 
adult vocational training, for Indians of ages 18-35. Such training was 
originally designed to make up for the deficiencies of the Bureau s 
program to assist Indians in finding employment m distant urban 
centers, relocating families who were willing to try their luck away 
from the Indian community. Adult vocational training continues to 
be focused primarily on such workers and their families, h or some 
vears. however, it has included on-the-job traming for Indians em- 
ployed at plants located on or near the community under the Bureau s 
industrial development program, which is discussed below. Moreover, 
the early emphasis upon relocating the Indian family at as great 
a distance as possible from its home community, has been ended. Voca- 
tional training now enables Indians to prepare for work wherever it 
may be found. The result is that a growing number find employment 
near enough their home community as never to lose their sense of 
identification with it or their availability to participate m its affair? 
and responsibilities. The AVT program, while ^continuing to open 
the way for the ambitious Indian wishing to join the outside world also 
helps strengthen the Indian community by enabling others to improve 
their incomes without abandoning their relatives and homeland. 

The relationship of these policy and program elements to economic 
development may be judged in light of experience. This indicates that 
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Indian youth who keep up with school requirements and thereby com- 
plete high school satisfactorily, and who thereafter complete an AVT 
course, are exceptionally successful in finding and holding good jobs 
at good wages. To the extent they do so near the home community, the 
community is strengthened. To the extent they do so at a distance, the 
community benefits psychologically from the increasing demonstra- 
tion that Indians who genuinely undertake to do so are fully capable 
of successfully competing in the non-Indian society. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Community development, as recognized by the Bureau, is less a 
program in itself than a philosophy affecting all Bureau programs. 
Other Federal agencies — notably the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the Economic Development Administration — are similarly 
groping toward the encouragement and support of constructive com- 
munity effort among the Indian people. Results thus far are very en- 
couraging. The nature and extent of participation by community mem- 
bers in the shaping and execution of development programs varies 
widely. In many communities such participation is still disappoint- 
ingly low. The examples that follow are drawn from the many others, 
where the Indian people are learning to accept responsibility rather 
than to look to the Bureau for answers. In community after com- 
munity, it is the Indian people themselves who decide what the pro- 
grams shall be. ' ' < 

Navajo Experience . — We may begin with the Navajo, largest tribe 
of all, numbering about 100,000 members on the reservation. Here the 
shift of Bureau programs from custodianship to development has been 
accompanied by a change in the Bureau’s role to that of technical 
adviser, real direction being provided by the Navajo themselves. The 
Navajo have become more than participants — they are innovators and 
leaders. Mistakes are made, recognized, and dealt with. Successes are 
frequent and rewarding, leading the way to further development. 

Today, nearly all Federal schools on the Navajo Reservation are 
advised by local school boards. They make suggestions for goals 
and programs and assist in solution of problems. A listing of the 
accomplishments of these groups would be almost endless — setting up 
parental visitation schedules* arranging for discussions on scheduling, 
talking through the need for and importance of report cards, appear- 
ing in school assembly programs, trying to find solutions to the prob- 
lem of absenteeism. Representatives from the boards have joined 
together at agency level to discuss common problems. These ventures 
are strengthened both by encouragement and guidance of the Bureau 
staff and by the Tribal. Education Committee, an arm of the Navajo 
Tribal Council. The committee meets jointly on a regular basis with 
Bureau Education Staff, sharing ideas and programs. It conducts an 
annual enrollment drive to, be certain that all Navajo children are in 
school. A recent major decision, accepted by the Bureau, was that new 
boarding school construction should be halted in favor of a master 
road system. Such a move would provide means for more children to 
attend on a day basis rather than living in boarding schools. 

For many years the Navajo Tribe has recognized the industrial 
potential of the reservation. In order to conserve their vast timber 
resources they developed a commercial sawmill which was the fore- 
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runner of the present Navajo Forest Products Industries. This wholly 
owned tribal enterprise is directed by a Management Board of nine 
members, including five Navajo. Assets of the industry exceed $12 
million. The Board is responsible for all aspects of the operation — 
mill management, capital expansion, and townsite development. More 
than nine out of 10 of the 500 employees are Navajo. A second venture 
of the tribe, along the same organizational pattern, is the Navajo 
Tribal Utility Authority. Assets of this facility now exceed $20 
million and the present staff numbers nearly 200, only a few being 
non-Navajo. 

Meeting employment needs of the Navajo people in the expanding 
economy nas largely been an activity of the tribal relocation and 
placement committee, the personnel department, the apprenticeship 
coordinator, and an interagency committee on migrant labor. Al- 
though industrialization and urbanization have brought new jobs to 
the reservation, and local on-the-job training has increased tremen- 
dously, many Navajo people continue to move elsewhere for the types 
of employment they seek. At the same time, an adult education pro- 
gram is supplementing cooperative Bureau and tribal efforts to pro- 
vide basic education needs for a growing labor force. It almost goes 
without saying that the adult education courses are designed to meet 
local demands, such as basic skills, driver education, and community 
living. Such efforts prepare people to adjust to the many new living 
situations being created both on and off the reservation. 

The Navajo people are expressing themselves through all channels 
of government, both tribal and Federal, but a most important ingredi- 
ent has been added with the implementation of the community develop- 
ment program. While it began as a Bureau program, the Navajo 
people accepted it, from the first seminar, as their own, naming a 
tribal community development committee and local committee at each 
agency. By July 1969, community development seminars, planned 
largely by Navajo people, will have been held at each of the five 
agencies. Suggestions from the completed seminars are already being 
incorporated -in existing programs. Full impact of these new voices 
of the people will be felt in the new Navajo way of life. 

BiZlinqs cvrea.—Ln another jurisdiction, that of our Billings area 
office, tribal housing authorities have been established on all reserva- 
tions. The membership of these authorities is predominantly tribal, 
but also includes local non-Indians. All housing authorities in this 
area have assumed primary responsibility for the conduct of the hous- 
ing programs financed by the Housing Assistance Administration, 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. On seve ral reser- 
vations the Bureau’s housing improvement program, .HIP, has been 
contracted to the housing authorities. We are moving in the direction 
of contracting with housing authorities also for the employment of 
housing construction representatives, which heretofore have been Fed- 
eral employees. Thus, on a number of reservations in this area the 
tribes have taken over almost complete management of the construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of Indian housing. 

On Crow, Northern Cheyenne, Blackfeet, and Fort Peck Reserva- 
tions, the tribes have been very active in the planning and implement- 
ing of industrial development. Perhaps the best illustration is the 
Crow Industrial Development Commission, which was created at the 
time the tribe received $10 million of judgment funds. This commis- 
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sion was given full responsibility for the use of $1 million of tribal 
funds dedicated for industrial development. This commission has not 
been a rubberstamp organization, but has actually assumed full man- 
age responsibility for the program, with Bureau employees serving 
only as technical advisors. 

The commission’s first accomplishment, establishment of a manu- 
facturing plant, proved abortive when the company failed, but the 
tribe ana commission have persisted^ with encouraging results. The 
Big Horn Carpet Co., after initial difficulties leading to a change of 
management, is operating satisfactorily, with prospect that employ- 
ment may eventually reach 400 rather than the earlier target of 100. 
In recent months, the Crow Industries Feed Mill has been established 
with tribal participation; it also appears solidly grounded, though 
offering less employment potential. 

Warm Springs . — In the Pacific Northwest, the Confederated Tribes 
of Warm Springs, Oreg., provide a case study, perhaps a model, for 
Indian comprehensive planning through their experiences in active 
participation in such planning during the past 3 years. Nowhere among 
the tribes of the Northwest is there an equivalent example of direct 
Indian control and participation in developmental planning. 

For many years, the Warm Springs Tribes have made steady 
progress in the general area of economic development, but it was not 
until mid-1967 that they embarked upon a truly integrated compre- 
hensive planning program. Prior to mid-1967, a variety of planning 
reports, feasibility studies, basic data compilations, and the like had 
been developed by the tribes through various means. These included 
both tribally funded and Bureau-funded studies, both tribally con- 
ceived and Bureau-conceived studies. 

The Warm Springs Tribes were, in effect, trail'breakers in the North- 
west in comprehensive planning for Indian tribes, and the path was 
not always easy. From the time of the resolution (1963) to the date 
of the actual application to the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (DHTJD), some 4 years elapsed during which laborious 
steps were taken and severe obstacles overcome. Probably the most 
difficult and time-consuming effort was devoted to the establishment 
of a tribal planning committee and that committee’s subsequent de- 
velopment of statements of tribal objectives and goals. These state- 
ments served to clarify and make more concrete in the minds of the 
planning committee and the tribal council both what problems were to 
be faced and, essentially, what kind of reservation and communities 
the Warm Springs people wanted for themselves and their children in 
the coming years. 

Among, other obstacles that were overcome during this period were 
the need for modification of existing Federal l^islation to make In- 
dian tribes eligible for planning assistance under section 701 of the 
Housing Act of .1954 and tbe lack , in Oregon of enabling, legislation 
.that would allow the State, planning agency to contract with DHUD 
on behalf of- Indian tribes in Oregon. During this period, .However, the 
tribes and the TJureau worked [W?,th the State planning agency to de- 
velop a planning program that, met State , and DHUD requirements 
and, at the sarnie time, came as near. as possible to meeting. tribal goals 
and objectives. rT yin.u'-'n-* • v‘ ; ; Vr'-dy:- 1 . <■ ; • 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the Warm Springs planning 
saga was the control and ’ participation exercised by the, tribes: along 
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each step of the way. The tribes set the operat ion m mc^ion, objective 
and goals were established by the tribes, enabling iegislation was m- 
troduced at the specific request of the tribes, and a A e 

assist in pl anni ng was selected by the tribes. As of March 1969, tn 
first phase of the comprehensive plan was nearmgcompletion and 
the entire effort continued to revolve around tribal control and 
participation. 

II. Community Progress and Broadened Federal Programs 

As a result of many factors, specifically including the community 
efforts of the Indian people themselves, their lag in achievement be- 
hind national norms has been reduced in recent years. The current lag 
continues, however, to present difficulties for economic development. 
These require special program efforts and a high degree of inter- 
agency cooperation to maximize Indian opportunities, capability, ana 

Pa AmS t Sicouraging aspect is the continuing improvement in^uca- 
tion. In I960 such improvement was manifest in the tact that 16 per 
cent of young adult Indians, ages 20 to 24 had completed eighth grade, 
as compared with only 51 percent for Indians aged 25 and over, bim 
ilarly, 30 percent of the young adults had completed high school, com- 
pared to only 9 percent for the older population. The 1970 census of 
population will unquestionably disclose continued progress; we alreaoy 
know that secondary school enrollment of Indians increased, as a per- 
centage of the secondary-school-age population, from 47 percent in 

1960 to 69 percent in 1967. , . ' . . , 

The improvement in education is reflected in the increasing social 
and political responsibilities exemplified in the community situations 
described in preceding pages. In a crucial aspect, however, Indian 
progress remains disappointingly slow, that of income. Although In- 
Sian incomes have risen in recent years, there has been no lessening^ 
the gap between them and those typical of the United States. Thus, it is 
estimated that in 1967 per capita income of Indians in the Bureaus 
service population was somewhat less than $850, to be_compared wit! 
the United States average of $3,159 and of $1,896 for the State having 
the lowest average (Mississippi) . Put in the .more famfiiar terms of 
family income, the Bureau estimates that 75 percent of the families in 
Indian communities have incomes below $3,000,, which is one of _the 
poverty benchmarks. The official U .S.. poverty percentage, 24 in 1959, 

had declined to 16 by 1967 . v . ,. l V 

The great and continuing lack that accounts, for substantially 
lower incomes in the Indian communities is that of wage employment ; 
no prospective .improvement in the management of resources or em- 
ployment of .Indians in resource use can yield the equivalent of the 
absorption of the idle reservation labor force (running to 40 percent 
and more) through such employment at standard wage rates. : 

CHARACTERISTICS of THE , RESERVATION LABOR eorce , . - , , j 

Wage employment on the reservations, ob sufficiently riearby to, 
permit Commuting, requires both job opportunities and eitiploy able 
skills. Both are in short supply. This is especially true of employable 
skills when account is taken of typv al Indian disinclination to con- 
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form to the daily regimen required by modern factory production; 
possession of a skill is not enough to make it truly employable. It is 
important also to recognize that industrial employment is in contin- 
uing competition with other payroll opportunities. 

The most significant source of income to Indians on virtually all of 
the larger reservations is employment with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Indian Health Service. Not only are most permanent 
nonskilled or semiskilled agency jobs filled by local Indian people 
(bus drivers, school support staff, hospital support staffs, mainte- 
nance workers, road crews, and a variety of professional aids, etc. ) but 
each year many part-time employees are hired for special construction 
projects, forest fire suppression, et ceteria. Usually more than half of 
all Federal employees, although by no means the best paid employees, 
of the major Federal agencies are recruited from local community 
members. 

Since 1963, first with Area Redevelopment Administration projects, 
and more recently through local employment opportunities funded 
by OEO, EDA, and other agencies, the number of intermittent jobs 
for reservation Indians has expanded dramatically. On the Navajo 
Reservation, for example, almost 4,000 Indian people, mostly Navajo, 
work for the Bureau of Indian Affairs; another 650 are employed by 
the Indian Health Service; and more than 2,900 jobs have been funded 
for Navajos under the CAP programs sponsored by the Office of Nav- 
ajo Economic Opportunity. A total of 2,250 are employed by the Nav- 
ajo Tribe itself — an aggregate of more than 9,000 tribal or Federally 
funded jobs. (Not included in these figures are those Navajo employed 
for shorter periods in the Neighborhood Youth Corps activities, in 
work training programs under title V, or in other sorts of training 
activities for which subsistence is paid.) 

The varied activities alluded to above are far more under the con- 
trol of the Indian employees than may appear on the surface. Indian 
concepts about time, production standards, attitudes toward absentee- 
i sm — a-il tend to prevail. This logically derives from the fact that none 
of these activities produces a product against which production stand- 
ards can be measured realistically and that supervisory performance 
in large measure is evaluated against employee satisfaction.. 

Income Af<zvntenance . ,t - — A second factor which must fee evaluated in 
considering industrial development activities derives from the de facto 
program of income maintenance that is inherent in the reservation 
system. The mass of indian unemployed or underemployed have mini- 
mal but nonetheless very real income subsidies, which have developed 
gradually and which have been pretty much integrated into the cul- 
tural life of the group. Most Indians pay no rent on their inadequate 
homes, nor are taxes paid bn the trust land they own. (Comprehensive 
medical services are available, as is virtually free education for Indian 
children. In the instance of children from the poorest of Indian 
families, and for those from broken or disrupted homes, Federal board- 
ing schools further stretch limited cash income. 

Thus, welfare payments, to which no significant Social stigma is at- 
tached, permanent or intermittent work or training activities funded 
by various Federal agencies, and seasonal or casual labor in agricul- 
ture, forestry, or whatever unskilled jobs are available in the com- 
munity area, are the economic “known s” against which industrial em- 
ployment must compete. 
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Indian Sharing . — Another factor that has an unknown effect on 
the sorts of economic reorientation that industrial employment ini - 
plies, derives from our almost total ignorance about how incomes from 
multiple sources are allocated and distributed to the members ox an 
Indian nuclear or an extended family. That Indians share wnat th©y 
have with relatives is widely accepted ; we need to know more about 
how. A hypothetical Indian extended family, not necessarily living 
under one roof, might be composed of parents, sons and daughters with 
children of their own, as well as minor children. Between them they 
have a BIA bus driver’s salary, some income allotted from farm lands 
leased to non-Indians, seasonal income from agricultural labor, two 
aid-to-dependent children allotments, some limited income from the 
sale of cattle, as well as intermittent wages from a local CAP pro- 
gram funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity. TV e have no 
idea how far this income from all such varied, sources goes toward 
meeting the felt economic needs of this family ; we have no objective 
basis for assuming that the “unemployed” members of this not atypical 
reservation fa mil y will be drawn to industrial jobs, should they be- 
come available. . . 

Social disorganization, with accompanying manifestations such as 
drinking, broken homes, fatherless children, etc., are the rule rather 
than the exception in many Indian communities. In this social en- 
vironment, women not uncommonly are the active family heads, and 
as such, provide a better potential for developing a work force, than do 
Indian men. Indian men with a long history of unemployment, or of 
intermittent or casual labor, seem to treat the prospects of steady em- 
ployment with considerable trepidation. Typically, they fear that they 
cannot handle the job, often hiding their fear behind a good deal of 
bluster and rationalization that the job is “woman’s work”; that it 
lacks status, etc. 

Indi an men, of the sort referred to above, must be supported by a 
good deal more “tra ining ,” to make them competitive, industrial em- 
ployees than simply teaching them the vocational skills associated with 
the job itself. Assisting socially and psychologically handicapped per- 
sons permanently to join an industrial work force, whether they be 
from an urban ghetto or a rural reservation, is both complex and 
expensive. To reject the hard-to-employ leaves unsolved major social 
problems ; too often this happens in attracting industry to a reservation 
or to an area near a reservation. 

There is wide agreement that many reservation Indians view open- 
air jobs, in which they can work with other Indians in large groups, 
under easy-going supervision, without too much attention paid to 
absenteeism or tardiness, as offering ideal working conditions. The 
Indian Division of the Civilian Conservation Corps, provided jobs of 
this sort in the 1930’s and early 1940’s; this period is looked back 
upon by many Indians as the high point in their work experience. The 
widespread employment of many Indians in the wartime economy in 
n6 small way, resulted from, the job-conditioning gained in CCC work. 
That this sort of activity remains popular with Indians was clearly 
established in the early 1960’s when CCC-type activities were briefly 
reintroduced in the Accelerated Public Works Program under AHA. 
Administrators on many reservations where these, activities were 
initiated, reported that Indian men lined up, many bringing their own 
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axes or other tools, well ahead of the announced hour. In addition, 
many others who had left the community, including some who had 
been employed steadily for some time, returned to the reservation to 
join APW labor gangs. 

It is safe to generalize, that Indian workers tend to prefer com- 
fortable and satisfying employment at a lesser wa ge to a high income 
derived from less satisfactory working conditions. Thus, in more than 
a few instances, employment in newly established reservation fac- 
tories, has been seen as interim employment until such time as BIA, 
OEO, or tribal jobs become available. 

OVERCOMING GEOGRAPHIC ISOLATION 

Despite the relative isolation of most Indian communities, there are 
many lines of production that today can realistically consider estab- 
lishment of plants on or near reservations. However, difficulties of 
two types must be faced. On the one hand, small plants, reasonably 
geared to the size of the reservation labor force, are likely to be char- 
acterized by marginal management and shaky financing. On the other, 
companies that are well managed, are likely to be of such size that 
even a single plant may dominate the Indian community, involving 
serious disadvantages, at least until adjustments can be made, that 
tend to offset the advantages of employment and income. With the 
steady expansion of the Bureau’s industrial development program 
(see part HI, below), it has proved possible to protect Indian tribes 
and communities against the riskier opportunities offered to them. 
And to date, only one example of the second type of problem has arisen 
to require community adjustment to the wholly new problem of major 
expansion of job opportunities. 

It is the high value and low bulk of a wide range of products, char- 
acteristics that permit reliance on air transportation, that explains 
the increased feasibility of establishing plants on the reservations. 
Equally important, the* Bureau has had substantial success in on-the- 
job training of reservation residents for employment in nearby plants. 
Under most circumstances, indeed, it is such training that provides 
the final inducement to the manufacturer to locate in or near an 
Indian community. . : 

PROGRAMS OP OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Economic development of Indian communities has been supported 
since 1962 by other Federal agencies, beginning that y Car with the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, predecessor of the Ecbnomic 
Development Administration, in the Department of Coinmerce. For 
the first time, a non-Indian program was made available tb Indian 
communities. In the following year, legal .difficulties that for 28 years 
had barred construction of public housing oh Indian' ' ttiist - ’ lands, 
were overcome and this non-Indian program also was bpenep* up to 
Indian communities. Such programs have not only been important 
in themselves^ — substandard housing in : particular being a mstjor ad- 
verse social, educational, and economic factor— bur, have benefited the 
Indians by altering the setting in which they how ‘ participate in 
programs of the Federal Government arid other public agencies rind 
deal generally with the “outside world.” !i> ' ! ' : ■’ : ' 
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Tiie public resources devoted to the development of Indian com- 
munities have been substantially expanded by the contributions of the 
major agencies already identified and by lesser programs of e e 
paitment of Agriculture, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Small Business Administration. 

American Indians, though this is less true of tribal members than 
of leaders, have come to recognize, that their communities now have 
access to many programs other than those of the Bureau and the 
Indian Health Service. The introduction of new and supplementary 
programs has helped both the Indians and the Bureau move away 
from the patronage-dependency relationship that for decades held 

progress to an intolerably slow pace. . . , _ 

Although the Indians’ reliance on Federal support is as great as 
ever they no longer equate the Bureau with the entire Government 
and they are learning to approach the Bureau as well as other agencies 
on terms similar to those characteristic of other groups in their deal- 
ings with government. In the process, they are discovering more and 
more that they can do for themselves. The Bureau, for its part, is 
benefiti ng from demonstration that adequate and flexible funding can 
transform programs, that Indians can be given responsibilities com- 
parable to those of other American groups, and that Indian eiiorts 
that cannot be reinforced through traditional programs may receive 
necessary assistance through new ones. 

INTERAGEN CY COORDINATION 



The rapid expansion of programs available for Indian community 
and economic development poses matters of coordination of such pro- 
grams and of the efforts of all parties to assure their effective opera- 
tion. Coordination has several aspects, of which three have thus tar 

been recognized and acted upon. . , 

The core of program coordination must be handled on the reser- 
vation and by the Indian tribal council or other responsible body that 
speaks for the community. This is not only the logical focus, but with- 
out it programs would continue to be for the Indians rather than by 
the community and could hardly, be expected to succeed over time. 
Such a core responsibility, moreover, conforms completely with tne 
preference of all agencies for dealing directly with the tribe; it does 
not preclude the tribe from seeking advice and counsel from damiliar 
quarters. The Bureau has stressed both the tribe’s role in deciding how 
programs shall , be , combined to serve Indian goals and the^ tribe s 
direct responsibility toward each participating agency for fulfillment 
of commitments. that may be undertaken. ■■■■• _ . 

Administration of agency programs to supply the mix that is 
decided upon ; by tribal authorities calls* for co6rdmation_among the 
agencies. The pragmatic approach here is provided by "the Indian desk: 
of each \ mai or. agency contributing to Indian ■ development and, for 
the Bureau; am Assistant to the Commissioner who has interagency 
relations .as his major assignment.' Typically, this is an assignment 

to assist the agency head: and his principal staff in keeping lines ox 

communication open, to monitor daily interagency development*?, and 
to assure that practical problems requiring conference table discus- 
sions get such attention. Responsibility for promoting decent harmony 
among Indian program operations — oiu* definition of practical co- 
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ordination — is shared by all line officials of the participating agencies; 
it cannot feasibly be limited to a single office or staff. 

The creation of the national council for Indian opportunity in 
March 1968, provided a capstone to the structure of program coordi- 
nation. This body, composed of seven cabinet members and six Indian 
leaders, enables a continual review to be made of Indian needs and 
programs and permits decisions to be reached concerning adminis- 
trative policy and program implementation that should Be binding 
on all agencies represented on the council. 

III. Joint Development — Progress and Prospect 

Supporting and reinforcing the developmental efforts of Indian 
tribes and communities, the Bureau of Indian Affairs directly 
encourages and promotes Indian economic development. It does so 
through programs of resource development and management, of train- 
ing in marketable skills, and for the creation of opportunities for wage 
employment in establishments induced to locate in “Indian country,” 
as well as in tribal enterprises. Particularly with respect to the indus- 
trial aspects of these programs and to the public works needed to 
provide essential “social overhead, the Bureau’s programs have in 
recent years been greatly exceeded by those of other Federal agencies 
that now also serve Indian communities, especially the Economic 
Development Administration and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 



NATURAL RESOURCE USE 

Early in the Bureau’s history, major emphasis was placed on making 
farmers of the Indians, but only in the Southwest have they generally 
taken to agriculture in earnest. Elsewhere the greatest success has 
been with livestock production. On only a few reservations have 
Indian farmers done well with dryfarming. Where grazing is a more 
common activity of Indians, irrigated agriculture, involving the inte- 
gration of dryland grazing with irrigated pasture and hay production, 
has been very successful. Recently, however, Indian farmers in the 
Oreat Plains States have also become receptive to irrigated agricul- 
ture. Some are now assuming the initiative in developing irrigated 
agricidture, making ns© of pump irrigation, which demands precise 
ana emcient management. Demands are now being heard, too, that 
small farm units, be consolidated into larger operating units for 
improved and efficient production 5 action which the Bureau, has urged 
upon the Indians for years. But small farm units and fractionated 
ownership continue as major problems requiring attention. Possibly 
the most obvious need in all aspects of Indian agriculture throughout 
the West is the upgrading of productivity. To meet the need of 
extended instruction and information for Indian farmers and ranch- 
ers, existing inventories of land resources must be completed through 
expanded technical assistance. On the basis of such complete data, 
progress can be speeded in the improvement of cultivation, cropping 
practices, rotation, farm enterprise combinations, and of management 
practices m general. 
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Water is rapidly becoming the most important and valuable re- 
source in much of Indian country. Progress has been made in the past 
decade in stabilizing and improving Indian economies through ex- 
panded use of water for irrigated agriculture. Streams and lakes have 
been made valuable recreational assets to attract increasing numbers 
of paying hunters, fishermen, and vacationers to utilize associated 
facilities. Increasing use is also being made of wa ter supplies for In- 
dian domestic, commercial, and industrial uses. While Indians are 
looking forward to making greater use of their waters, others have 
put them to prior uses, thus jeopardizing Indian water rights. This 
is currently delaying Indian economic development activities. Anex- 
cellent illustration is the situation at the Pyramid Lake Reservation, 
Nev. Here, despite efforts to stabilize the lake’s water level to permit 
the establishment of comprehensive recreational development, the 
flow of water into the lake is being reduced by increasing upstream 
diversions for irrigation development of non-Indian lands. Through- 
out the areas where water rights are essential to the full development 
of Indian lands, accelerated development is needed to protect Indian 
water rights, by prior Indian use, from continuation of such 
encroachment. 

Among other Indian natural resources are forests and minerals. 
Both are under use — at several reservations, under intensive use — 
creating sizable income and employment opportunities. An excellent 
example is the Navajo Forest Products Industry on the Navajo Res- 
ervation, which in fiscal year 1968 employed 452 Navajo Indians and 
paid $1,526,000 in wages to Indians. The tribe received $330,000 for 
stumpage payments, and $533,000 in net proceeds above costs. The 
capital value of the plant in that fiscal year was estimated to be $12 
million. A continuing vital need in the forestry program is funding 
for timber inventories and growth projections. This is a similar need 
with reference to minerals. Minerals investigations to date are inade- 
quate and much more survey work is needed. 

Under the influence of Bureau resource programs, substantial gains 
have been made in the conservation and improvement of Indian na- 
tural resources and in the income^ derived from them. 

• Total gross value of annual agricultural production on Indian 
reservations increased from $133 to $171 million during the period 
1962—68. Production by Indian operators increased from $46 to $59 
million. 

• Lands used by Indians for agricultural purposes increased from 

30.5 to 46 million acres. __ • . '*• 

• Annual value of livestock production from Indian lands in- 
creased from $47 to $61 million. Of this total, livestock production 
by Indian operators increased from $22.8 to $32.5 million. 

® Production by Indians using irrigated lands increased from $8 
to $11.3 million annually. 

• Indian income from outdoor recreation and wildlife use-fees 
increased from $1.2 to $2.1 million yearly. 

• More visitors using outdoor recreation resources came to the 
reservations, the number rising by 1966 to 7.1 million visitor days, 
from 3.7 million days in 1962. 
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Dramatic increases occurred during 1962—68 in Indian timber har- 
vests and related benefits, which included stumpage income, employ- 
ment, and wages. , , _ , 

• Between fiscal years 1961 and 1968, the annual Indian timber 

harvest increased from 490 to 952 million board feet. . . _ , 

• Ann ual stumpage income nearly doubled — from $8.5 to $21.1 



million. o^oz-k* a a An 

• Permanent year-long jobs increased from 3,430 to o,44U. 

• .Related wages rose from $17 to $32 million a year. 



INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 



In addition to this noteworthy improvement in the economic utiliza- 
tion of Indian natural resources, progress at what may prove to be 
an accelerating rate has been recorded in the field of industrial devel- 
opment. Because of the wage employment at stake, such development, 
as already noted, is especially important. This progress has been 
achieved against the unusual cultural background that has been de- 
scribed in preceding pages, which clearly is weighted rather seriously 
against the introduction of modern industry, with its time clocks, as- 
sembly lines, and production norms. With the advantage of a period 
of unprecedented sustained national prosperity, however, and witn 
increasing support from other Federal agencies, the Bureau has suc- 
ceeded in helping the Indian tribes add 132 plants to the 18 that; at 
the end of 1961 were operating on or near the reservations. Indian 
employment in such plants increased from 1,050 to 4,630 by the endoi 
1968. Compared with the total reservation labor force of about 130,000, 
employment of 4,600 is a small figure; compared with 1,050 jobs in 
1961, however, it represents a more than fourfold increase in 7 years. 
Continuation at this rate would bring industrial employment to close 



to 20,000 by 1975. . . . . • 

The record of this period provides clear evidence that, with train- 
ing, Indian manpower can become a highly productive labor resource 
even for rather complex operations. For example, during 1965, tne 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp. located a branch plant .of its 
s emi conductor Division at Shiprock, N. -Mex. on the Navaho Indian 
Reservation; by early 1969, this company had increased its indian 
work force from 477 a year earlier to more than 1,000. Within the next 
6 months the Bureau planned to help the company recruit ^nd train, 
an additional 500 Indian workers to be employed m a new $750,000 

plant financed by the tribe. . ,, . . . 

The Bureau programs contributing to this impressive result are 
shared among the agency’s several constituent offices. There is close 
operating rapport between the Economic Development and the Com- 
munity Services Offices, respectively ■ responsible for the industrial 
development and the employment assistance programs, latter in- 
cluding on-the-job training. Similarly the Education Office of the 
Bureau is not only aware of the contribution that general educational 
advance makes to economic as to other community development but 
is also ^actively cooperating with the Economic Development Oince 
in such innovations as courses in distributiye education: These are 
only the latest of vocationally oriented courses that help Indian youth 
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learn about the American economy and prepare to find their place in 

its Indian variant. 2 _ . . 

The Bureau’s industrial development program is the ]omt respoiisi- 
bility of the Economic Development and Community Services Oflices, 
as just noted. Their joint goal is to establish wage employment oppor- 
tunities on or near the reservations and to enable members 01 the 
Indian labor force to acquire the skills necessary for such employment. 

The role of the Office of Economic Development with respect to 
industrial and commercial development (apart from tribal enterprises, 
to be discussed below) is basicaUy that of assisting the Indian com- 
munities to improve their physical facilites for industrial purposes 
and to bring their advantages of labor supply, facilities, and location, 
particularly the first of these, to the attention of industrial concerns. 
This entails competition with literally huundreds of communities 
throughtout the country which similarly seek to attract new and larger 
payrolls and thereby to strengthen and perhaps also to diversify and 
stabilize their economies. In light of the keeness of this competition, 
the expansion of industrial employment in the Indian communities at 
an average compound rate of 20 percent during the past 7 years is 
particularly remarkable. This office also works closely with the tribal 
authorities to provide financing from the Bureau’s revolving loan fund 
and assistance ill negotiating financing from other Federal or from 
commercial sources, as well as to provide expert counsel and technical 
advice in their negotiations with industrial prospects, other Federal 
agencies, and State and local authorities. 

The lack of dependable and adequate financing has been a serious 
deterrent to Indian economic development. The Bureau’s credit pro- 
gram is presently limited to (a) administration of a revolving fund 
for loans involving a total of $25.1 million appropriated over a period 
of 34 years; (b) use of tribal funds for the same purposes as loans 
made from the revolving fund ; and (c) assistance in obtaining financ- 
ing from customary lenders, both governmental and private. The 
significance of the foregoing amounts appropriated for pie revolving 
fund is apparent when compared with the total financing of $524.5 
million used in 1968. The revolving loan fund was the source of only 
7.8 percent of the total, while Indian funds represented 28.4 percent, 
and funds from customary lenders amounted to 63.8 percent of the 
total. The 1968 total represents an increase of $33.6 million from 1967, 
of which amount less than $500,000 was available, under the heavy 
demands of other needs, for industrial development. 



a It may be worth noting that the interdependence of the several Bureau programs is 
recognized not only in the dally working relationships among the several divisions of the 
o urogram offices, and within the more tightly knit staffs of the area offices and agencies, 
but in the Washington office, through the device of the Commissioner's small staff. This 
is composed of the Deputy Commissioner, the Assistant Commissioners in charge of pro- 
trrams of community services, economic development, and education, and those responsible 
for the staff functions of administration, engineering, and program coordination, one or 
more assistants to the Commissioner, and the information and congressional relatione 

0fl Meetincs of the small staff are held at call of the Commissioner, rather than being 
scheduled periodically for routine reporting on current activities. Once the major policy 
or oroiraiS item occasioning the call has been disposed of, the opportunity regularly 
used to canvass all participants for matters that are of general concern and that may at a 
later stage themselves call for a meeting of the smaU staff. To supplement working 
relationships and such conferences, there is distributed daily to each member ^of the email 
staff theC ommis si oner ’ s reading file, made up of copies of all correspondence of -the 
nr ending day that is regarded by the Commissioner or any member ^of the^small staff, 
as meriting such attention. This selectivity avoids the circulation of a bulky complete 
dailv fila and makes it possible for each member of the small staff readily to follow the 
flow of key 'correspondence arising from Bureau . operations. 
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It is estimated that Indian, financing requirements will expand over 
the next 5 years by more than $660 million, to a total of nearly $990 
million. Of this increase, $98 million is expected to be needed by the 
end of 1969. A bill submitted by the Department of the Interior is 
now before the Congress providing for a $100 million^ increase in 
Indian financing. Of that total, $85 million would be utilized in in- 
creasing the revolving loan fund, and $15 million would, be used in 
the guarantee and insurance of loans from private lending sources. 
It is estimated that the $15 million guarantee and insurance fund will 
generate an additional $105 million in loans to the Indian people 

The labor force of the typical Indian community (see pages 26—28, 
above) ? has been found to possess aptitudes that are particularly 
attractive to makers of a wide variety of products. The general apti- 
tude tests (GAT) of the U.S. Department of Labor are comprised of 
12 tests that have been found to yield a useful measure of nine apti- 
tudes shown to be important for successful performance in a wide 
variety of occupations. Tests of Indian workers tend rather uniformly 
to disclose above-normal aptitude for spatial^ perception, form per- 
ception, manual dexterity, and eye-hand coordination. Such aptitudes 
are particularly relevant to such occupations as machinist, sheet metal 
worker, carpenter, office machine serviceman, equipment assembler, 
and machine operator, among others. In recent years numerous elec- 
trical equipment, radio manufacturing, electronics equipment manu- 
facturing, and plastics products manufacturi n g industries have been 
induced to locate on reservations to take advantage of the attractive 
manpower opportunities. 

It is the role of the Office of Community Services to work with the 
tribal authorities in identifying the skills already available in the 
Indian labor force and the aptitudes and vocational interests in on- 
the-job training, so that an approach to industrial prospects may be 
weli documented. Thereafter, when such a prospect has been persuaded 
of the advantages offered, the two offices snare responsibility in nego- 
tiating contracts for such training on the premises of the plant that is 
to go into operation. Here, too, the Bureau finds itself providing 
counsel and technical assistance in the related negotiations between the 
tribe, perhaps also the employer, and the Department of Labor, State 
authorities, et cetera. 

The physical development of the community, with respect to hous- 
ing, roads, and community facilities, is^ commonly very important 
to specific industrial development negotiations. Programs for these 
purposes, substantially supplemented by programs of other Federal 
agencies, are the responsibility of other parts of the Bureau, with 
which the industrial development and on-the-job training staffs work 
closely. 

COMMERCIAL DEVILOPMEKT AND TRIBAL ENTERPRISE 

The 150 enterprises operating in “Indian country” ‘at the end of 1968 
included 17 commercial establishments, employing 150 Indian work- 
ers. The total also included four tribal enterprises, none of them 
commercial, employing 253 Indians. 

These categories include only those ventures that have been under- 
taken with the Bureau’s assistance and that reflect the use of Bureau 
resources for development purposes. An additional number of both 
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types of enterprise represent Indian initiative, in winch ^ 

Has played an advisory role apart from any specifically develop- 
mental program. An important example of tribal enterprise is the 
Navajo Forest Products Industries, already described. 

It is appropriate to omit such enterprises from the records of pro 
gram accom^ishments. Bureau field reports are being r&jisedc su - 
Sntly to provide both broader and more detailed coverage of all 
aspects of the reservations and their development. Such 
aspects as the establishment of enterprises outside the Bureau s own 
programs will be included in this broadened scope. 

PROGRAMS OF OTHER AGENCIES 

Since 1962, as observed earlier, the role of other Federal agencies 
in providing assistance and support to Indian 

expanded grSatly. Much of this assistance, particularly from the Office 
of ^Economic Opportunity, has promoted the largely 
aspects of community development. Other contributions have bad c 
more direct impact on economic development, through the pro vision 
Sf roads and housing. Still other programs have related Erectly to 
economic and indeed industrial and commercial development^ the 
latter including recreation and tourist-oriented facilities. Programs 
this last categ<S:y are almost exclusively those of the Economic Bevel 
opment Administration in the Department of Commerce 

The results of these programs, which in view of their size can 
only awkwardly be termed supplementary to the Bureaus efforts, 
are of substantial benefit to the Indian people. Some P^?ectave^ 
the relative role played by the Bureau and the Econ oml ^ ^^elopmen 
Administration may be gained by comparison between the funds cur 

16 The ^Buxeau^ In dustri al ^vefo^^ent program currently has less 
than $800,000 for the entire range of its promotional, ad^sory, ana 
negotiating services. This is supplemented from two ot b_Gr Bureau 
sources, thl credit and the on-the-job training programs Ehie to the 
extreme stringency of funds of the Bureau’s revolving fund for loans, 
the extension of credit for purposes of industnai 
amounted during 1968 to less than $500,000 while fluids for on-the-]ob 
training were let than $2,250,000. The total of all com- 

parable to those available through EDA was thus about $3.5 miHion. 
In fiscal 1968, EDA funded Indian industrial development, through 
grants and loaus, in a total amount of nearly $ 1 £ million; for 1969 
8ie allotted amount is $30 million, compared to $26 million allotted 

m It^is^ significant that the Bureau’s industrial developmeirt program 
currently accounts for only $8<X),000 of a total of about _$3.«> milii 
(between one-fifth and one-fourth) of the Bureau’s total funding ot 
such efforts. The Bureau’s funding, in turn, is only about one-sixtii as 
great as tliat supplied last year by EDA. On the reasonable assump- 
Son that the Bureau’s promotional, advisory, and negotiating services 
are essential, it may well be that EBA would have con^ closer last 
year to its allotment of $26 million and this year would fully achieve 
its target of $30 million for Indians, if Bureau funds had. been larger. 

It has often been argued that Bureau programs are inadequately 
financed. Experience since 1962, when such financing has been pro- 
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vided in this massive “supplementary” fashion, with such impressive 
initial. results, yet falling short of reasonable targets, tends to support 
this view. 

PROSPECTIVE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

_ Ignoring at this stage the complex matter of assuring co mmuni ty 
situations, that in themselves are reasonably conducive to develop- 
ment along economic as well as more general lines, it may be useful 
to outline the steps that have been found effective as a systematic 
approach to economic development : 

(1) Evaluation of economic potentials and alternatives; 

(2) Coordination with State and local development agencies 
and groups ; 

(3) Establishment of priorities for development — taking into 
account not only resources to be developed, but schools, homes, 
medical services, recreational services, etc. 

(4r) A sophisticated promotional program integrated with the 
overall program. 

As fully as possible, this is the approach now being used by the 
Bureau. Under it, the following activities are receiving attention as 
essential to continued success and improvement on the past record : 
O omm/u/nity inventories. — For each. Indian area we need more reli- 
able current information on .population, labor force, unemployment, 
prevailing wage rates, existing commerce and industry, transporta- 
tion facilities m relation to regional and national markets, utilities 
and water services, State and local tax rates, composition of local gov- 
ernments, availability of raw materials, schools and medical services 
and quality of each, and culture and recreational facilities and services. 

Much of the data required is now being gathered by the Bureau 
through a reporting system instituted in 1967. A uniform format is 
used in the preparation of Reservation Development Studies (RDS) 
for the principal reservations. These are designed to assemble and set 
forth such data as described above and any other information that may 
be found necessary for comprehensive planning and economic devel- 
opment. Thus, it is planned for the RDS to be updated annually and 
expanded to include additional diverse elements, such as data on hous- 
ing, investment and consumer credit requirements, migration esti- 
mates, and educational and skill levels. 

Other data require systematic gathering and statistical reporting 
by other agencies. The Bureau has consulted closely with the Bureau 
of the Census in its planning of the 1970 census of population and 
housing, to assure that the reports will' be as valuable as possible for 
purposes of the Indians and of the Bureau. It is planned^ moreover, 
to build on the 1970’ census through interim compilation, in coopera- 
tion with the Census Bureau, of data yielding even more complete 
information on Indian communities. . , . • /.. , 

The Reservation Development Studies are the/ responsibility of the 
Agency staffs, which are ‘benefiting from increasing Indian participa- 
tion. A particularly important example of Indian involvement in the 
comprehensive development approach is that of Zuni Pueblo. In New 
Mexico, isvhich is participating in the process of formulating a planning 
model for reservation development planning* Zuni Pueblo was selected 
as representative in terms of significant area and population, geo- 
graphic isolation, and need. In addition, the Zuni have a leadership 
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that has ’demonstrated, a desire to participate actively in theoevelop- 
nient of comprehensive planning techniques. Also, the Znni have for- 
mulated shorfcrun development goals and have a self-impos«l tax 
system designed to augment local financing. Further, the Zuni Fueb o 
has been design ated by the Economic Development Adnumstmtaon as 
an EDA action area. An area policy paper required by EDA was 
completed in 1967, providing additional planning : impetus. 

In addition to Indian involvement, one of the ingredients essential 

to the success of a comprehensive reservation development operation 
- • • r * __e t ftfnfp tiTirl loon.l orovern- 



D LIVjVjCOO OJL <Aj ■ - — _ ” * _ _ i ** 

is the participation of appropriate Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment agencies. At the Zuni Fuehlo 'contact at^the pel d^ level hs 



has 'already 



been made with several agencies, including New Mexico State officials, 
Indian Health Service, JED A and HUD. The Office q± Economic 
Opportunity has a staff member assigned to Zuru wno is a primary 
participant on the tribal planning staff. Other exploratory discussions 
have been held with field staff representatives _of I *d*ral Abater Pollu- 
tion Control Administration (Interior) and Conservation 

and Forest Services (Agriculture). _ 

Other comnvunity inventory items . — A program of modem large- 
scale topographic mapping has been developed jointly with the U .S. 
Geographic Survey. AVith adequate funding and accelerated execu- 
tion? it can be completed throughout Indian country by 1973. A series 
of reports has been planned to identify specific business opportunities 
in various areas of Indian country. Such reports will pinpoint indus- 
tries able to use the unique combination of natural resources, labor 
supply, and market potential existing in specific Indian areas. 

Urban and regional planning . — In addition to new programs a 
ready underway, up-to-date plans must be developed, including 
master plans and adequate zoning regulations for all Indian lands 
capable of urban development. Area-wide planning and the employ- 
ment of professional urban planners is necessary. _ ■ 

Comnvunity organization. — In each region an industrial develop- 
ment team is needed, comprised not only of tribal and Federal repre- 
sentatives but also of economic development specialists^ or otate g° v _ 
ernments, railroads, utilities, local governments, businessmen, and. 




ment of local Indians by local private industry andbusmess. 

Equalizing Indian job W orfemto.-The Bureau has become 
aware both of relatively high employment of Indians by a few of the 
many enterprises located in the vicinity of Indian ^communities and 
of the generally low Indian employment m such establishments. Pre- 
liminary work is underway for a survey to provide reliable informa- 
tion defining the situation and opening the way for concerted efforts 

t °Eq 1 iializing Indian iob opportunities is something the_ Bureau can 
help accommish. It will involve closer cooperation with local officials 
and businessmen and an intensified counseling and training program 

for Indians in their home communities. _ , _ , , . 

Training /w^a/ns.— I-arge pools of trainable labor can be decisive 
incur efforts to attract ne^industrialpay rolls to Indian communities. 
However, a labor pof>l that not only is unskilled but is totally uncon^ 
ditioned to the concept of regularly scheduled work, continues to be 
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a serious obstacle to maximum commercial-industrial development of 
some otherwise promising Indian communities. In the long run, it is 
the Social climate of the community and the social health of the com- 
mhhity’s residents that suffer from on-again off- again employment 
situations. 

Current Indian training programs are not adequately designed to 
m^et all the specific needs of particular employers — and this is some- 
titnfcs the crux of the absentee and drop-out problem. There is dis- 
content on the part both of the employee and of the employer, which 
eventually results in strained employee-employer relations in the in- 
dAsity as a whole. Some of these problems unquestionably could be 
overcome by a more flexible and varied training service that will : 

• Send Indians foe specific training to an existing plant operation off 
the reservation, if this is required. 

• [Provide preinduction training in basic education and skills, in co- 
operation with the employer if he so desires. 

• [Provide onsite and on-the-job training with the employer’s super- 
visors as instructors. (The Bureau’s current training program gen- 
erally operates this way. ) 

• [Provide vocational training centers in Indian country to offer con- 
tinual opportunities for skill training and a manpower pool for 
industrial selection. 

• Provide followup services in counseling and employee relations 
With the local employers. 

C-r e Indian-o'ioned co7n/merciaZ enterprises . — Training for 
managerial and submanagerial skills is equally important to creation of 
viable economies and balanced social structures in Indian communities. 
Except for the limited number of higher education scholarships the 
Bureau now offers Indian youth, which are aimed at fostering pro- 
fessional skills, little if any attention has been given to the need for 
preparing Indians to manage their own business and personal affairs. 

The Bureau i? therefore giving close attention to the areas of busi- 
n^sfS management training and distributive education (sales, market- 
ing, ^nd merchandising) . jFor example, during 1968, as a modest step, 
a program was completed, in cooperation with the University 
of Wiseonsin and the American Cooperative [League, to train at least 
oho Indian from each Bureau area how to set up and manage market- 
ing" cooperatives for the benefit of large numbers of Indian people. 

e Zo ping to'wrist oppo-j^unities . — -The development of a modern 
tourist industry under Indian ownership will be sponsored to take ad- 
vantage of the tremendous tourist potential growing annually in the 
Uhifced States. This development calls for building facilities, roads, 
ahd other capital investments, combined with planning and control of 
laha use to prevent improper development of commercial facilities 
detrimental to the most productive use of Indian properties. 

Underway^ is . an effort to extend franchise operations into Indian 
cobhtry. Indians, trained in management by the chain operator, would 
in tune become the managers of motels and restaurants located on or 
neat* reservations which offer tourist potentials. ’’ ; 

& ^n&raZ promo tion . — —Indian lands and the Indian labor force suffer 
fvt>ih neglect of the responsibility to carry on a sophisticated promo- 
tional effort. Such haphazard publicity as they do receive is either 
romanticized. or in the form of unfounded attacks like those made in 
a t-etsent television series. 
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A. p rom o t i^j A i\] effort aimed at the business community and sophisti- 
cated enough Compete successfully for such attention, is urgently 



needed. It st^iiald focus national attention on the Indian problem and 
identify solu^jjOti. through : 

• A.dvertisii*j4 iji newspapers, magazines, radio, and television. 

• An organrl^Mj. speakers’ bureau to reach business aiid industrial or- 
ganization^ ft’gioiially and nationally and provide continuing 
liaison. 

• High- qua*! publications — brochures, flyers, and reports to meet 
specific neA^S. 

• Documen^,)(^y filttis and slides, as well as feature stories, to illustrate 
opportuni^ii^^ £taid developments in Indian country . 

• 'Well orgaf^J^cl forums and other-meetings between representatives 

of business industry, and Government with Indian leaders. A. first 
step in th^j, setter pha.se of a national promotion effort was the meet- 
ing for int^f Stria! leaders held in New York in March 1968. Another 
national is planned with State economic development offi- 

cials to be^U in 1969 to promote a more aggressive interest and use 
of State s*,nd other facilities for developing Indian land and 

manpower^ ' •••■•* 

IV. Gojstcltjsion 

The prece0,]^Yt^ parts .of this paper have indicated, first, the general 
nature of th^lp'uPJStfit. of a national policy of development with and for 
the benefit ofy^oftlihtniities of Indians, which in many ways are differ- 
ent from tyYcul American communities as they are generally known 
and which differ significantly among themselves, second, have 

identified tK| 0 Constraints — particularly cultural factors affecting eco- 
nomic bell a 1 ^-— -tb a t must be dealt with in carrying out such a policy, 

and, third j -^iuvc recorded certain achievements arid needs for further 
progress. ••••- .!•.•••»>. ■ i •* •' • ^ ' •- 

It may b»\<W^efrul to underscore the entire; subject by pointing out, 
as ■former ;d v ^rcdciiSsiocrLer Bennett has done in another paper in this 
compendium, ^ bhett “a clear distinetion should be made between those 
poor in Arnii^Aca who are outside the productive life of the economy and 
those who j>©o:r despite their ability to participate in the labor 

force.” The^’ arte, indeed, “different aspects of the problem and require 
different .It is in thei deterunittiation^* jointly With the 

Indians - 9 of$ ^B.pjpxopruately different treatment, in the adaptation of ' 
existing programs to thei irequiremeants of ■ distinctive cbm- 
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TNT MLK DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
By Economic Devei-opment Administration, Depakthent op 

C OMMERCE 



FOREWORD 



Tli© Economic 3D e velopment ■ Administration^ program to encour- 
age industries to locate on Indian reservations was substantially 
expanded in 1067- Fmpbasis was placed on tlie importance of an over- 
all development plan for each reservation and on tbe involvement 
of the tribal leadership in this planning process. In order to achieve 
an effective concentration of limited budget resources, tbe EDA 
program has been directed primarily at a selected list of reserva- 
tions, which now includes about 66 percent of the total reservation 
Indian population. An effort has been made to closely coordinate 
the economic and social programs managed by various Federal 
agencies on these reservations. In particular, the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration and the Office .of Economic Opportunity have 
closely coordinated their efforts. The types of assistance provided 
by the EDA include public works development, business loans, and 
planning grants. Provision of a public works infrastructure is espe- 
cially crucial at the current early stage of industrial development. 
Efforts »to provide this infrastructure have included ’the establish- 
ment of facilities for industrial parke on 12 of the selected 
reservations. 



The Problem: 



The social and economic problems facing tbe American Indian 
are varied and pervasive. Because of the remoteness of so many 
reservations the Indian has often been isolated from the economic 
and social systems within which he lives. There has been little in- 
centive for tbe reservation population to move toward self -sustained 
economic growth. , Stagnation,: hopelessness, and poverty characterize 
the lives of America’s < 3hdians-r-even those ; who have left the 
reservations. \ ' : ‘ ”• 

Perhaps the greatest single element impeding the development of 
solutions to the problems facing tbe American Indian has been tbe 
evolution of a reservation subculture which transcends ?■ individual 
tribal lines. This subculture has produced individuals who are apa- 
thetic, have low. self-images, tend to be failure-oriented, and feel that 
they have little or no control over the future. Bare subsistence is 
accepted as the normal condition of reservation life ; i poverty is a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. Consider, briefly, the nature of the social and 
economic problems which tbe Indian must face.* ; 



, , . r',;,,. • fH7S10AIi> Aiq^.SCIC^i 

Indian Lcunds a.ru2. Re sources . — Indian lands and resources have been 
severely depleted. Some experts attribute this fact to the Allotment 
A.ct of 1887, which was one of. the first official attempts to provide for 

* Much of tbe data con tained in this section is taken from the unpublished 
Report of the Interagency Task Force on* the American Indian, October 1967. 
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assimilation, of the Indian into American life and. formed the basis 
for what many feel was the final expropriation of Indian lands* 

Under the act, each Indian family head who applied was to receive 
80 acres of far ming or 160 of grazing land, cut out and allotted from 
tribal lands. For all tribes, allotment reduced 140 million awares of 
Tndi«.r» land holdings in 1886 to fewer than 56 million acres. m 1965. 
Further division of Indian land has taken place through leasing, sale, 
and inheritance. Although Indians as a group are not land, poor, 
little of it is of good quality. This has made it difficult to assemble 
areas suitable for ranching, let alone for comprehensive agntciiltural 
or industrial planning.* 

Infrastructure . — Lack of public investments in infrastructure re- 
inforces low-land value. Intrareservation transportation systems are 
grossly inadequate. As a result, tbe distances from potential Industry 
sites on the reservations to most maijor markets bring high-t transport a - 
tion costs. Utilities and other public facilities are also relatively un- 
developed. Sasic capital facilities essential for growth can be provided, 
but they will be expensive. ..... 

Capital cmdf Credit A rcvtlccb Hity . — Capital and credit shortage© fur- 
ther limit reservations development potential ; Indians, having little 
to begin with, are poor risks. 

Urban De've Zoprrtent .- — Relocation of Indians from their reservations 
to urban areas has hot proved successful, even with vocational train- 
ing and various kinds of financial assistance. Even so, reservations 
populations tend to be widely scattered. Few Indian comiiiuinities 
have as many as 3,000 people. The average reservation population 
density is quite low— —only one person per 4.2 square miles. 

Housing . — More than 50 percent of Indian and Alaslran natives live 
in one- or two-room houses, tar paper or mud shacks, olid oar bodies, 
or similar substandard housing. Approximately three-fouttba of the 

76.000 units of housing on reservations and trust lands fall below 

minimum standards. . 

Water for more than 50 percent of Indian families comes from 
open, wells or ditches, or from potentially contaminated sources; cock- 
roaches and rats are continuous' problems; and, at least 30 percent 
of Indian and Alaskan native housing is constructed of inferior 
material. 

Overcrowding is chronic : On the average five or six people spend 
their 'nights in the same room, often in the same beds. IVfore than 70. 
percent of Indian houses appear to be too dilapidated to lepai*- 

The result is that deterioration of homes aud Indian p opul ation 
growth consistently outstrip hew house construction, on reservations. 
The Indiana themselves are unable to meet housing heeds* Perhaj^ only 

1.000 In dian family heads could afford low- interest, long-term Fe d - 
eral Government loans for rehabilitation or expansion of their homes. 
Further, most Indi ana would have difficulty obtaining financing from 
other^sources and repajdng. at .the higher intei^t rates- This is t snrall. 
percentage of the estimated" need Wl6;000 ^hhitS nfeckWhig ‘repatfr. 

High FHA construction standards designed. lor an urban environ- 
ment often make Indian housing costs prohibitively high and exclude 
the building, of traditional adobe or log structures where desired- On 

* For example, 37 percent of the Sioux’s grazing land, and All but :l& percent 
of his cultivable acreage ( which i^_ only one-ninth, of the combined 

acreage to begin with) Is now in enterprises run by non-Indiana. 
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a $15,000 bouse, the costs of meeting these standards on a reservation 
are $3,000 to $6,000 per unit higher than they would be in a. city. 

HUMAN CAPITAL 



Employment * — Indian social history gives grim testimony to the 
devastating effects of sustained, hard-core unemployment on the 
individual, the family, and the group. • 

The Indian labor force is estimated at 120,000,. approximately 30 
percent of the total Indian population. .Of these, almost 50 percent 
are chronically unemployed, compared with unemployment among all 
non whites of around 7.5 percent and United States of 3.5 percent. 
Because of limited skills, much Indian employment is seasonal or 
temporary j as such, 50 percent of the Indians who .do work are un- 
deremployed.” Underemployment causes low incomes : only 10 percent 
of Indian families have annual incomes of $5,000; half have wage 
incomes below $2,000 a year, and 74: percent are below $3,000. 

STciTl Levels . — Management skills and business know-how is a scarce 
commodity in the Indian reservations. Most of the Indian labor 
force is unskil led and much of it unaccustomed to the requirements 

of steady employment. . ■ • • , , . 

Relocation * — Most Indians are unwilling— and as yet, probably un- 
prepared — to leave thedr lands. Moreover Indian migration to cities 
in large numbers, and without adequate training, merely increases 
the number of urban unskilled unemployed; ■. : . '•>. . 

Some relocation has begun. Those Indians who have left the reserva- 
tion most often settled in. Indian enclaves, often living in conditions 
equaling the worst reservation— —bad housing, unemployment, ..un- 
stable family lives— but without Federal reservation support. These 
Indians often find themselves, neglected, by State, ad. local governments 
and, like many other minority groups, are often discriminated against, 
by local citizens. : ' , 

Since 1952, a relocation program sponsored by the BIA has provided 
employment services . in approximately 10 larger . cities, . across _ the 
United. States. More than 10,000 Indian families have moved to cities 
under this program. By the end of fiscally ear 1966, 62,000 Indians had, 
been relocated and provided with vocational training. An additional 
18,000 single Indians and family heads received: special institutional 
vocational .training* Approximately ;1 1 ,000 of the 18,000 f who^started 
institutional vocational . training completed- the training ; some, 81 per- 
cent of these were, placed in permanent, jobs. ; . . : ! T 

. But . relocation has not- been an , altogether; effective solution to. the 
Indians’, social : and economic problems. The .program . siphons off 
the more aggressive -and able ; mem, from the, reservations.- ^Moreover, 
when compared with Indian . population growth— averaging .3 percent 
each, year . since .1950 t— - existing ; ■ relocation; : programs ; do not . offer - a, 
substantial; -solution to the s, problem - .of - increasing numbers • .on : -the - 
1 i mited. reservation resource . base. 1 Off -reservation .migration , for all . 
causes amounts to about. 2 percent K of . --il^erj population. inv janyfyear. 
Indians, have . the \ highest birth- rate (41.9 per 1,,0QC^X of nny s group - in 
the . N ation,| V. Or-. ■l-/\ •; o /.rncH.dt^ru io < 

Nor does relocation, even when it is backed with vocational training? 
necessarily, solve unemployment. In some areasj'off-i*eteryatibn Indian 
unemployment equals the ^ highj jobless rate on reservations. Also, iri 
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locales with, large Indian populations, many relocatees appear to ex- 
perience race prejudice. For a riety of reasons, therefore, one out of 
every three relocatees eventually returns to the reservation, embittered, 
and often more deterrnined than previously to withdraw into welfare 

dependency. V • 

Health, and Medical Care . — In 1965, Indian infant mortality was 
placed at 35.9 deaths per 1,000 live births — 11 points higher than the 
national average, and 20 higher than the rate in middle class neigh- 
borhoods where high home sanitation standards prevail. 

Childhood disease prevention is also a serious need. Recent research 
suggests that children who recover from childhood diseases neverthe- 
less may have been permanently damaged. For example, viral infec- 
tions, complications of diarrhea-pneumonia, and inadequate protein 
supply have all been shown capaole of leading to mental retaliation. 

Indicun Education .-^ Onedhird of the 150,900 Indian children in 
States where BIA operates schools attend 245 Bureau schools. More 
than 23 000 go to BIA. boarding institutions, thus removing them from 
their native culture and language. About 8,000 attend private (mainly 
church-sponsored) schools. The remainder are in the public system. 
In addition, upwards of 4r,000 Indian children live in 18 bordertown 
dormitories and attend public schools. 

The quality of this education is low. For example, average pupil- 
teacher ratios in BIA elementary schools are comparatively high 
about 27 :1. Moreover, in many instances Indian alienation is evident. 
Studies show very high correlation between measures of alienation 
and low academic achievement for a large sample of Indian students. 
This alienation is caused in part by the low number of Indian teachers. 
Only 1 percent of Indian children in public elementary schools have 
T'ndia.n teachers ; only 1 percent ah Inman principal; ; 

Disinterest by non-Indian teachers may be another cause of the 
low quality of. Indian education. By their own report^ 25 percent 
of elementary and 24 percent of secondary school teachers preferred 
not to be teaching Indians. _ ‘ 

Parents of children contend that they have little influence on the 
educational programs provided to their children^ Whatever the > cause, 
the result too orteii is that a chasm exists between the child’s home 
culture- — Indian , tribal, usually non-English speaking- — and the white 
culture represented by the teacher. Frequently Indians neither under- 
stand what is expected of their children as students, nor Of themselves 
.as parents- MiosthaVe, at best, ambivalent attitudes toward the schools 
Him v ebil diH enattendi ■ •, : y V ; 

■ ‘ Curriculums , hooks andteaching materials, and under lying educ a- 
tional objectives for the most part reflects life in non-Indian, middle- 
class American ^riety. Emotional pressures generated by this cultural 
conflict "help ‘account' -for the hi^ Ti' Tnflif i,n 'drop-out rates and low 
achievement ' levels. 0 Especially significant isj the tendency ainong 
Indians to drop out just before or during high school. The rate is 
double the national average. The adolescent often simply decides to 
withdraw back into ^he tribe arid the -reservation. That' he chooses the 



^tribal community in 
--- J cbhditibh .in which 



> to ' i assimil ation , ’ ’ even, in the demo^al- 
the tribe survives ioda-y, testifies' to the diffi- 



.cultiesbf adapting to an 



alien 



culture. 
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CJON'CIiTJSION A NEW APPROACH 

It is evident tliat the Federal Government has not designed policies 
And programs which have dealt adequately with, the problems and 
conditions outlined above. This is not due to a lack of funds but rather 
to the difficulty of the problem and a lack of direction on the part of 
interested Federal agencies. 

On a per capita basis, current expenditures for program* and serv- 
ices to Indians are the highest in the Nation-r-rover $1,000 per Indian 
annually. There are approximately 20,000 total Federal employees 
from a number of different agencies and some half billion dollars per 
year in resources expended toxielp deal with the problems of approxi- 
mately 400,000 Indians on reservations. . 

Tn spite of the extremely heavy rate of assistance to the Indian, 
approaching $5,000 per family unit per year, the amount of income 
per f amil y averages around $3,000 per year. Thus, Federal investment 
*ir> programs for the Amcricaii Indian does not even result m a one-to- 
one ratio between dollars spent and family income. . 

Renewed efforts to attack the Indian problems can succeed only it 
Indians can be assisted in becoming productive members of the 

American society. , ...... . 

Since substantial relocation of Indians to producing economic areas 
is not viable at present, the only way to enhance Indian productivity 
is to bring the means to produce to Indian areas. Governmental experi- 
ence and recent economic indications show that - industrial and tourist 
development efforts can succeed on many reservations if reinforced 
by other community and social programs. _ • ■ ■ , . 

First , progr ams such as the Area Redevelopment Administration, 
Economic Development Administration have shown that Government 
efforts can assist industry and tourism enterprises to locate in pre- 
viously unproductive areas. For example, FDA has assisted many 
firms to locate on Indian reservations by means of 23 business loans 
totaling $11 million and 7 working capital guarantees in the amount 

of $2 million. . . , ■ _ . .. 

Sscondy well -documented industrial trends show that due to tho 
decreasing importance of transportation and other location costs, many 
industries are increasingly locating in remote areas not unlike Indian 

r O SC f y Q/ tl QTl S * 1 - ■ ■ , 

Thirds there are numerous cases of successful, location of industries 
on Indian reservations. Firms such as IBM, Fairchild Semi-Con- 
ductor, General Dynamics, Alaska-Pacific Timber Co ; , andrSpartus 
Corporation have moved to Indian lands and are: providing a: signifi- 
cant number of jobs for Indians; . ,-<•<- . • ' r 

■■ Tn sum, although vast economic problems exist m Inman areas, care-: 
fully directed policies and programs can make a significant impact 
on the problems of poverty and unemployment on many of the 
reservations. • • > * *:■ • i •• -, r :*«• 

Development op Present EDA Strategy 

In 1967, EDA realized that if it was to effectively assist the Indian 
reservations to achieve economic growth— —more jobs, higher salaries, 
and a higher standard of living — it would have to develop a more 
effective strategy. Prior ARA and EDA experience had shown that 
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the Indian, reservations could not come up with enough good project 
applications to which the agency could react. This resulted^ m few 
project approvals and the fairly low level of EDiL expenditure on 
reservations up to fiscal year 1967 (see chart, p. 367., infra.) 

For a variety of reasons and because few Indians were actually 
involved in the development and implementation of programs directed 
toward their wellbeing, most reservations lacked the internal capacity 
to plan for their own development, that is, to establish the goals, 
priorities and projects, which together constitute the tribes* long-r 
range programs or outlines of action to be undertaken over a period 
of several years. 

FDA decided to take a more active role in the development of 
projects on Indian reservations. The Agency felt that it was only by 
working with the reservations in the development of a capacity to plan 
for their future and by providing them with an incentive to move 
tdward self -sustained economic growth, that they would be able to 
receive FDA assistance at a level equivalent to other redevelopment 
areas. 

STRATEGY 

FDA’s strategy was based on the following assumptions: First, 
economic development should be predicated on the participation of the 
Indian people, the Indian family, and the Indian community in solv- 
ing the problems. Experience has shown that for any program to be 
successful, the Indians themselves must assume the leadership in 
developing and implementing it. 

Second, a comprehensive, coordinated effort should^ be mobilized 
from the many groups, agencies and departments within the Federal 
Government in support of Indian programs. Emphasis must be 
directed toward the need for integrated planning aimed at altering the., 
conditions in the home, the school, the community, and the geographic 
areas as a whole. 

FDA’s long range goal is a single planning requirement for each 
reservation upon which all Federal investments would be based. In 
the past the V vwjTIO US Federal Indian programs were not coordinated ; 
each department or agency decided what was best for each Indian 
reservation and proceeded to devise and implement its own particular 
programs without the benefit of the desires of the Indian themselves 
or of the experience of other interested parties. This resulted in dupli- 
cation of effort in many areas and a complete lack of attention in 
others. , ... . 1'. i 

Also, in order to make sure that Indian reservations received FDA 
program funds on a basis equal to that of other EDA redevelopment 
areas, it was decided to allocate specific funds: for use on Indian reser- 
vations. Considering the reservation population and the investments 
required to have an impact on their economic development, in fiscal 
year 1968, EDA allocated $19 million to a Selected number of reserva- 
tions which had the greatest potential for economic growth. This allo- 
cation of funds demonstrated to these reservations that EDA was 
ready to assist them in their development efforts. Furthermore, the 
agency as a whole was informed that: a priority had been set for 
economic development on Indian reservation projects. 

In October 1967, an Indian desk was established within the Office 
of Policy Coordination. The Indian desk was charged with responsi- 
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bility for coordinating EDA’s Indian program with other Federal 
agencies, State Indian commissions, private industry, consultants, et 
cetera. This desk was headed by an Indian program manager, who has 
overall responsibility for the development of the special program- 

The Selected Indian Reservation Program 

To implement this new strategy, EDA set up the Selected Indian 
Reservation Program. Because of the larger number of Indian reserva- 
tions and its limited funds, it was obvious to EDA that a distribution 
of its resources among all eligible reservations would not provide any 
one with a s uffi ciently massive input to overcome the conditions which 
were currently inhibiting growth. Further, in order to maximi ze the 
return from the Federal : funds invested on Indian reservations, the 
combined resources of several Federal agencies working jointly under a 

single comprehensive development plan was needed. 

ACTION LIST RESERVATIONS 



In the late spring of 1967, an agreement was reached between OEO 
and EDA to combine their resources in helping a select number of 
Tndia.n reservations referred to as the “action list.” Fifteen reserva- 
tions which demonstrated the greatest potential for sustained economic 
growth and viability were chosen to participate. These reservations are 
located in various parts of the Western United States and have 
a population of 185,000 or 53 percent of all Indians living on 
reservations : 



Percent 

Reservation State Population unemployed 



Navajo 

San Carlos — — 

Salt River.-- 

Gila River 

Annette Island ........ 

Zunl Pueblo- 

Mescatero ----- 

Blackteet 

Grow 

Red Lake 

Fort Berthold 

Standing Rock.. 

Pine Ridge 

Rosebud.- — - 

Lower Brule and Crow Creek. 



Arizona 

do* 

do — 

do 

Alaska 

New Mexico.. 

do 

Montana 

do — 

Minnesota — 
North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 

——do 

do 

..do — 



125, 000 
4,473 
2,212 
7,113 
1,000 
5,000 
1,559 
6,381 
4,097 
2,538 
2,657 
4,720 
10,496 
5,432 
1,731 



39.0 

74.0 

43.0 

55.0 
19.3 

77.0 

61.0 

39.0 

44.0 

38.0 

79.0 

47.0 

32.0 

61.5 

70.5 



The criteria used in delineating these reservations included : 

1. Community factors : , 

' ~' v Tribal leadership interest m economic development. 

Manpower pool. 

Education rotcilities. 

Training programs. . ■ '••• 

Availability of management skills, within the community 
and adjacent to it. 

2. Material resource factors : 

(a) Status of reservations facilities. ■ 

(&) Availability of significant qualitative amounts of appro- 
priate raw materials. 
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Current industrial activities. _ . 

Proibability of adequate fina n cin g — availability of tribal, 
other agency, private funds. 

Physical location factors : 



& 



(#) Proximity to regional growth centers (market factors' 
(J) Transportation between the reservation and 



centers. 



OBJECTIVES 



The main advantages of the Selected Indian Reservation Program 

are: . ■ 

The concentration, of Federal agency resources m a number or se- 
lected reservations is intended to accelerate the planning for future 
development and the approval of needed programs. 

The cooperation of Federal agencies in this effort is aimed at over- 
coming the disjointed nature' of multiple Federal program inputs on 

the reservations. ^ 

The acceleration of Federal investments is intended to generate 
greater impact in a shorter period of time. > _ . . 

The selectivity of the program is designed^ to provide an incentive 
to those reservations with the greatest potential so that economic and 
social viability can be achieved as quickly as possible. _ 

The following principles guide the development efforts of the 
program: 

1. Investments on Indian reservations should be based on a compre- 

hensive development strategy containing an outline of action to be 
undertaken over several years and specifying the tribes’ priorities 
regarding its goals and the specific projects to be implemented. These 
plans are continually updated as economic conditions of the reserva- 
tions change and improve. . : 

2. The goal should, be a single planning requirement upon which all 
Federal investments are based. 

S. The means to achieve a catalytic effect should be based on a re- 
sponsiveness to the desires, needs and . plans of the Indians as ex- 
pressed through their tribal councils. . \ 

EDA recognizes that the tribal attitude toward change will, in the 
long run, make a more positive contribution to the progress, or lack 
thereof, than will any other single resource. Thus, tribal involvement 
is an essential element of the selected Indian reservation program. 
Both dong range planning and project' selection must be ‘based on a 
resp onse to the Indians’ desires, as expressed' through their leadership . 
No coercive cultural or economic assimilation is intended- — in fact, 
theprogram is designed to avoid such coercion. / y : ; ' , •_ 

Work was begun to prepare the action plans for each of the selected 
reservations. Tnese^ pfans are for EDA’s 1 intemai nse and specif 
projects which it' would consider funding over the next 8 fo 5 years. 
The tribal leadership on each of the 15 reservations was deeply in~ 
volved in the development of the plans. Meetings were held on each 
reservation with tribal leaders and Officials of EDA 5 , OEO, BIA.,_SBA, 
HUD and PUS. Several months later, tribal leaders were called to 
locations in the Southwest and’ North Central parts of the country 
to discuss as a group, the developments to* date and their priorities for. 
economic development. Draft action plans' were theh prepared hy the 
tribes in conjunction with EDA. economic development specialists and 
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the area offices. Tbe first action plans for the 15 action listreserva- 
felons were completed by 1968. These reserv ations have submitted ap- 
plications to the appropriate Federal^ agencies for the loans and 
grants outlined in their plans and funding has been accomplished on 
numerous projects to assist the Indian reservation’s economic develop- 
ment programs. 

PLANNING LIST RESERVATION S 

In July 1968, 14 additional reservations and groups of small reser- 
vations were selected to take part in the Selected Indian Reservation 
program : 



Reservation 



State 



Population 



Percent 

unemployed 



Cheyenne River ------ 

Leech Lake ... Minnesota 

Pa pa go. ...» Arizona — 

Fort Apache — --do — .... 

Hopl .. -do — .... 

Colorado River — — - — do 

Etght Northern Pueblos - New Mexico.. 

tfflrillfl ■ _____ i_J __ -.do 

Nevada reservations (22) Nevada.. 

Fort Yuma (Quechan) .. , Arizona.. ... 

Reeky Boys ....... — Montana.. ... 

Fort Peck do 

Flathead do 

Fort Belknap do 

Northern Cheyenne . — -do 



4, 008 
7,187 
2, 796 
5, 358 
5,407 
5, 556 
1,628 
3, 301 
1, 474- 
4,418 
1,634 
1,149 
4,196 
2, 761 
1,585 
2,448 



C> 

C> 



25 
52 

26 
23 
43 
48 
47 

43 

35 

50 

51 
34 
30 
22 



* Not applicable. 



This second group, 1 called the< “Planning Xjisfc’% is working to de- 
velop the internal capacity necessary to formulate overall economic 
development plans. Tnese tribes will concentrate establishing goals, 

priorities and projects, which constitute tb.eir long rarLge development 
programs. In ; order to assist in • these efforts,: Eederal officials have 
been meeting with the leaders of these reservations to outline the 
program and to assist them in^ deyelpping .a; pl annin g capacity . 

. The Selected Indian JEteservationjprogram, both action and planning 
lists, includes 52 reservations h?Lvnig a ; population of 240,000* com- 
prising 66% of ah jreseiyation lndiaiis. An additional 50 reservations^ 
having a population of 20,000 r are also designated as redevelopment 
areas by EDA. ;^¥le these latter reservations are eligible for EDA; 
economic assistance, because of their relative lack of economic poten- 
tial, EDA. has decided, that they should not receive the speeir - “ 
consideration given to the selected Indian, program reservations. 

EDA is presently giving ? assistance^ to tribes repr^enting . app^ 
mately 75% of all ^reservation^ Indians. The remainm refer- : 

yations : not ; presently designated are. too small; ill population to jus- 
tify EDA as^istanee* However, : yyhere r £hey are located in a fairly 
compact geographic area, EDA will designate^ t hem as a ^single .unit 
and: ; will assist * >thein v in > ^planning r for, i their common /(economic 



O 
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Eeserva,feipns^ will move into and out of the Selectedi liidian^ Reser- 
vation program. For example, when *a reservation on the, '-a^^pnli^tV i 
lias developed a soimd economy or sustained growth,; it willnp longer 

: - ■ : ' . ■ v ; J rj.;’ \ ;v ■ r^-.rV^Y / / '■* < *• ‘ . ■" v".:- \ * \ ? T 77 ' ' ' * ’* ■ : ■ - ; U^ r > rtf \ :r ! 
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need, the special attention of this program, and will be removed from 
the “action list”. The vacancy created may be filled by a reservation 
from the “planning list” ; another reservation will then be chosen to 
fill the vacancy in the planning list. Conversely -if a reservation does 
not participate effectively in the Selected Indian Reservation program, 
it will be replaced by another reservation. 

Program; Activities 

One of the major concerns and aims of the Selected Indian Reserva- 
tion program is to 'help tribes develop industrial development poten- 
tial. To provide tribal leaders and tribally-employed development 
professionals with a sound understanding of industrial development 
procedures, ED A and OEO jointly sponsored the basic and advanced 
industrial development courses conducted by the American Industrial 
Development Council. These courses were conducted in February 
and December 1968, respectively, for the “action^ list” reservations. 
The basic course was repeated for the “pl annin g list” reservations in 
January 1969; they were given the advanced course in April 1969. 

EDA and OEO have also initiated a series of industrial develop- 
ment conferences which permit the selected ' reservation leaders to 
promote their industrial opportunities with major industrial firms. 
Conferences were held in Dos Angeles and New York in the spring 
of 1968 for the 4 ‘action list” under the auspices of the National Con- 
gress of American Indians and five conferences are scheduled in 1969 
for both “lists”. Tribes set up booths displaying examples of products 
they manufacture and tribal leaders outlined the advantages of locat- 
ing branch plants on their reservations to some 300 industrialists 
during the show and at a cocktail party and luncheon. V ; ? 

EDA made certain that government officials were not present at any 
of the meetings between industrialists and tribal leaders! This forced 
the Indians to act on their own- and lead them to realize many of 
the problems they must confront in implementing any industrializa- 
tion. program. To improve the capacity of the selected reservations 
to help themselves; EDA has funded planning gr Ants in 1968, which 
provides 62 planners serving 45 leservations. These individuals are em- 
ployed by the' tribes and provide the Indian lea with needed 

staff assistance in planning and implementing sound economic de- 
velopment programs. Plannmg staffs are provided specialized training 
in economic development, on reservations at EDA inducted planning 
seminars, the first of which was held at Bartlesville, Okla., in October 
1968. The emphasis in this seminar and the courses is upon sound 
Iby the tribal’ 1 leadership And. . effective and coordinated 



O 
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Reservation program reviews were hold in February, and December, 

1968, for the “action list” and for the “planning list” in January, 

1969, to 'further assist in’ sound plaxming and the efficient use of Fed- 
eral resources!. The program reviews Jptpyidej an opportunity for the 
tribal leaders to preseht 5 their overall development ‘ program to key 
personnel from FHA, Dabor, SB A, Jtl CD, HEW, BIA, PHS, OEO, 
and EDA and then to discuss the soundness’ of their programs and 
the possible' idles of ‘the Various agencies. Tliese have! proved Inost 
valuable, in strengthening the i^sArvaiibh: programs;^ |n‘ stimulating 

‘ -Agency coordination. T r ; 1 ! ; C r ; •' : f .'.'.'A' ' ~ 

C 1 4 ■' i 
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TYPE OE EDA ASSISTANCE 

Over the past 2 years all EDA. designated Indian reservations have 
received the following types and percentages of econoimc assistance! 
Public works, 72 percent ; Business loans, 25 percent ; and planning 
grants and technical assistance, 3 percent. . , 

Estimated allocations for fiscal year 69 are approximately the same. 

These allocations are based on EDA’s evaluation of the needs of the 
reservations as outlined in their action plans. Due to the lack of any 
appreciable economic infrastructure and the extreme poverty exhib- 
ited on most reservations, most of the assistance has necessarily been 
given to provide a basis for future investment. For example, indus- 
trial parks have been constructed on 12 of the 15 “action list 

r6S63TV8/tlO]1 S» 

The following are examples of projects on Indian reservations 
which EDA has already funded : 

Public Works: 

Aid in construction of : 

Industrial parks 
Recreational/tourist complexes 
Water and sewage systems 
Airports 

Fire protection systems 
Access roads 

Training and community centers 
Business Doans : 



Assistance in establishing : 

Copper mining operations 
Furniture plants 
Tribal stores 
Printing plants 

Plants producing electronic controls and valves 
Cattle feed lots 
Sawmills 
Electronic firm 



Citrus groves 

Planning assistance and technical assistance: 

Feasibility studies for various types of manufacturing 




Studies to help establish job planning offices 
Grants to staff and implement industrial development 
programs and to plan for economic growth 
Grants to help expand the skilhtraining programs 
, . Water* impoundment studies V . rf ' - 

. . Prefabricated plant studies ^ ^ .j 

EDA also provides, grants: to various tribes to pay, to. 7«> percent 
of the cost of hiding planner^ in the areas of industrial 
tourist and planning. Planning grants are ajsp j^yen for hirihgplan- 
ners for the four newly developed districts^ such as the Indian De- 
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velopment District of Arizona (IDDA) and the United. Tribes of 
North Dakota. If EDA is not able to provide such planning grants, 

°Forfiial year 1969, EDA allocated $30 minion for all 
ervations, whereas the prior fiscal year funds had only been allocated 
to the selected Indian reservations. 

INDIAN PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 

In keeping with the philosophy that economic development assist- 
ance should be .directed to those ^servataons havmg the 




S616CI6CI jjaixiail I ooOi v avivu Jtr 6 _ CL • p i jj * a fL D -rvi ain 

allocation for those reservations on the planning list, since the main 
thrust of EDA’s involvement is to assist them in developing a plan 
ning capacity. For other qualified reservations, economic assistance 
is given on a project by project basis. The following chart indicates 
EDA investments on Indian reservations since 1966 : 

Fiscal year 1966 r 1 EDA total appropriated funds ---- ^^^.OOO 

Fiscal year 1966 : EDA expenditures on Indian reservations 3, 295, 000 

Fiscal year 1967: EDA total appropriated funds — m>o 

Fiscal year 1967 : EDA expenditures on Indian reservations 18, 040, 000 

Fiscal year 1968: EDA total appropriated funds ir an’ooo 

Fiscal year 1968 : EDA expenditures on Indian reservations 18, 873, 000 

Fiscal year 1969 : EDA total appropriated funds---- JJgJ 

Fiscal year 1969: Allocation for Indian reservations - -- -- ^0,000, wu 

(Selected Indian reservation action list 

allocation) (18,000,uuu> 

i Expenditures for the period fiscal years lS61-e5 are not milaKLe as Indian reserva- 
tion projects were not separated from overall commitment of funds. 

Apart from the selected Indian reservations, a total of 50 reserva- 
tions are presently qualified by EDA. This compares with 41 reser- 
vations at the end of fiscal year 1968 and 29 at the end of fiscal year 
1967. W hil e the present thrust of EDA’s involyenient is directed, to- 
ward the selected Indian reservations, to date it has invested a total 
of $16 million in these other cLesignated reservations. 




resemtiom. Since jiy 1, 1967, EDI has pro- 
vided assistance to the following groups of reservations • 





Number nf 
reservations 


Expenditures 
since July 1967 
, (as of. Nov. 30, 
' 1 1968) 


Applications 
pending (as of 
Nov. 30, 1968) 




15 


*10,660,000 


$8,907,000 


Planning list — . -- 

Other rose rvatio ns.s... :: - ; — — 


44 , 

;• ■" 50 


9,061,000 
5j 675, 780 


lj 270, 500 
3,918,000 


Total.. ----“-77 


-—t;- 


25,397,000 


14,095,000 



While it is too early to -adequately evaluate the results Ox the Indian 
program, EDA. has assisted, the *, ‘action list” reservations in > dayelopr 
mg the institutional capabilities for planning .their own: economic and 
community development: The tribes op these reservations row under- 
stand their own problems, have planned for their future devt. oi ment, 
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and are able to effectively work with the private sector and all levels 
of gove rnme nt — Federal, State, and. local— in obtaining needed assist-^ 
ance. Equally as important, EDA has instilled all reservations with a' 
sense of change — an attitude that they can effectively plan for. their 
future and that the Federal Government will assist them in carrying 
out their efforts. 



Office of Economic Opportuw t rr 

As EDA’s partner in the Selected Indian Reservation program 
during fiscal year 1968, OEO committed $22,136,063 in funds pro- 
viding 6,871 nonprofessionals and 1,114 professionals full time nobs 
on the 31 selected Indian reservations. Most of the projects will be 
in operation in fiscal year 1969 and will develop jobs in a variety of 
areas : 

Mutual help housing. 

Community beautification. 

Headstart programs (full-year and summer) . 

Health education. 

Community development. 

Ranger corps. 

Home management. 

Parent child centers. 

Home improvement program. 

C & A. 

Alcoholism. 

Migrant program. 

Emergency mod programs. 

Business management assistance. 

Legal services. 

Multi-purpose neighborhood centers. 

Trailer park and land development. !1 

Adult education. 

Juvenile counseling. 

This total does not include OEO’s funding or Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Op eration Mainstream, work incentive ' programs. Upward 
Bound, VTSTA or Job Corps. If funds allocated to these projects' were 
included, OEO funding of the selected Indian reservation program 
would double. As mentioned previously, OEO also provides funds for 
the hiring of planners on the reservations. 



The Indian Desk 

In addition to having the general responsibility of coordinating 
EDA’s Indian program with .other Federal agencies, State Indian 
commissions, private industry, consultants, etc., as the central point 
for all EDA Indian activities, the Indian program manager has juris- , 
diction of the $30 million allocated to all Indian reservations and 
works with all seven regional offices in establishing target allocations. 
The Indian desk also continually provides advice on all problems and 
projects and follows up on proj ect 1 appHeations^ until they? are finally 
approved; To aid in this latter * activity, .the Indian program manages* 
has set up an Indian working committee, comprised of representatives! 
form the various Washington offices of EDA which; work with Indiafi 

; ; v. -• ' . jiFs • ; i <: .7v; h'.Miir. 
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reservations. This committee meets periodically on all aspects of the 
Indian program, and. provides an effective vehicle for the Indian pro- 
gram manager to coordinate EDA. Indian activities. . 

The Indian program manager has also strengthened relati ons with 
other Federal agencies, particularly with OEO, Labor, tL UD, and 
HEW, which have appointed individuals to work specifically with 
then* T-ndia.r> programs. Discussions are currently being held with a 
viev f extending relations with other agencies which have ongoing 
activities on Indian reservations. . __ . , , , T 

The T-ndin.n program manager also meets^ periodically with the JN a- 
tional Council of Indian Opportunity. This organization was set up 
by President Johnson in 1966, with the Vice President as Chairman. 
It is composed of six Indian leaders, and six Cabinet officers and pro- 
vides an effective vehicle for strengthening contact between the Fed- 
eral Government and Indian leadership and for coordinating the 
efforts of all interested Federal agencies. 

Although, at the present time EDA has done little with State Indian 
reservations, it is expanding its efforts in this, area with the recent 
addition to the Indian desk of personnel who will work exclusively in 

this area. . 

While projects are important, they are only of lasting value if they 
accurately reflect a comprehensive development strategy as outlined 
in the various action plans. The Indian desk: is constantly reevaluating 
these plans to insure that they reflect the most effective means of 
achieving the goal of economic self-sufficiency and community devel- 
opment. Further, even with its concentrated effort toward Indian 
reservations, EDA’s resources are not in themselves sufficient to insure 
the success of such action plans, no matter how perceptive they may be. 
The Indian desk is, therefore, in contact with other Federal agencies 
with the object of bringing them into active participation m the 
implementation of these plans. However, even though EDA efforts 
have been partially successful over the past 2 years, any complete co- 
ordination oi Federal investments on Indian reservations must be di- 
rected from above. EDA would like to see all Federal investments 
based on reservation development priorities and the projects set forth 
in the action plans which have been completed for. the 15 action list 
reservations. Once action plans have been completed for the planning 
list reservations. Federal investment could be cased on them as well. 
It c anno t be stressed too strongly that the essential aspect of the 
success or failure of EDA’s program is "that the Indians themselves 
must be brought into the initial planning process. The tribal attitude 
toward change will, in the long run, determine their progress and allow 
them to move toward self- sustained economic growth. 
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THE ROLE OF INDIAN TRIBES IN ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND THE EFFORTS OF THE INDIAN DIVI- 
SION OF THE COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM OF 
THE OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY TO ASSIST 
IN INDIAN RESERVATION ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



In keeping with the Office of Economic Opportunity’s mandate to 
be an innovative agency, the OEO’s Community Action Programs on 
Indian reservations Lave encompassed a variety of economic and 
social activities. In cooperation with the Economic Development 
Administration, the OEO has concentrated its activities on a se- 
lected group of reservations judged to have the greatest develop- 
ment potential. The OEO has stressed the importance of a reser- 
vation development plan created by the tribe itself, and among its 
basic objectives, the OEO has included assisting the tribal leader- 
ship to develop both the administrative sophistication necessary 
to deal successfully with Federal agencies and the sense of social 
*•_ concern required to carry out their responsibilities to the reserva- 
tion residents. Among the specific economic development needs iden- 
tified in this OEO statement are additional Federal investment in 
basic public utility systems on the reservations, special waiver au- 
thority for reservations to participate in Federal grant programs 
without providing the normal local matching funds, and special tax 
incentives to encourage industry to locate on reservations 

Irvtrodv&tiorb 

The Office of Economic Opportunity does not have an economic 
development policy of the type generally associated with professional 
economic developers. The OEO had been given the legislation to be 
the command post for a continuing Federal attack on all of the 
causes of poverty. OEO to engage in comprehensive, cooperative 
planning and to bring purpose ana effectiveness to the many on- 
going, but separate, efforts throughout the Government. The economic 
development policy of OEO should have been a composite or con- 
census of the interagency efforts. The community action program was 
to allow “maximum feasible participation of the residents to be 
served. ” The GEO was to make financial assistance available to- local 
communities for purposes of “Community Action” to solve local 
community problems. 

♦Director, Indian Division, Office of Special Field Programs, Community Ac- 
tion Program, Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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The OEO established “guidelines” for programs to be 
locally. Some “national emphasis” programs were initiated by CEO. 
Community action programs took many forms. Interagency coopera- 
tion was not always possible because of either specific legislation^ or 
interpretation of intent of the legislation. The OEO general policy 
became one of total human resource development. Frequently, eco- 
nomic development was associated with industrial development and 
the fear of exploitation. Emphasis within human resource develop- 
ment moved toward social and educational development and away 
from economic development. The need for jobs with earned income 
has within the last 2 years caused major shifts in an opposite policy 

direction. ' 

The remainder of this document will deal with recent and current 
topics. The subject to be dealt with will be delimited to Federal In- 
dian reservations participating in OEO community action programs.. 
The following material is organized in this manner: (1) A brief 
review of the recent and current economic development situation of 
Federal Indian reservations ; (2) a brief discussion of the OEO/ CAP 
Tnrli ».n division philosophy and funding policies relating to Indian 
reservation economic development; and (3) specific recommendations.; 

I. Recent and Current Economic Development Efforts on 

Federal. Indian Reservations 

Every Indian tribe on a federally supervised reservation has had 
either a limited development plan or an overall economic develop- 
ment plan (OEDP). Nearly every IndiaD reservation has made at- 
tempts to create jobs on the reservation for tribal members.^ Because 
of lack of basic facilities, transportation, community services, and 
frequently extreme isolation, relatively few successes could be reported 
of industry moving onto reservations. VV here interest , was shown by 
private in dustry, there often, existed situations; of limited financial 
assistance and tne relative lack of knowledge on the part ; of both 
tribf V officials and Government officials of the specific v needs and 
expectations of private industry when every cominuiiity in America 
was also competing to attract new industry. Tribal resources, human, 
finan cial, and natural, frequently went undeveloped while learned, 
men studied “tbe Indian problem 59 from tbe sociological and antbro- 
pological angles. 'Windfalls from the Indian Claims Commission 
awards frequently ai;e distributed on a per capita basis or doled , opt 
for family plans resul ting in -almost no appreciable long-range gain 
to either the individual or the reservation community.^ Until very 
recently, tribal funds held in reserve were deposited with the U.S. 
Treasury at minimal interest, rates. Present efforts are being made 
to invest in short-term bonds with rates considerably higher than 
U.S. Treasury rates. 

Current efforts find many tribes using tribal funds to put up match- 
ing shares for. basic facilities such as water, roads, buildings, power- 
lines, etc Many tribes are or have gone deeply into debt on loans for 
such basic facilities, frequently f paling (or unable) to arrange margins 
of safety in the repayment schedules. Many tribes have used OEO 
funds to employ economic development staffs; others have secured, 
grants from agencies such as the Economic Development Administra- 
tion (EDA) for economic planning staffs. 

A EJ 
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Presently, under an agreement between OEO and EDA, there are 31 
tribes participating in the Selected Indian Reservation program 
(SIR) of economic development with 15 tribes in the action group 
(these tribes emphasizing implementation of existing OEDP’s) and. 
16 tribes in the planning group (these tribes emphasizing the develop- 
ment of updated OEDP’s). The tribes in the SIR program have par- 
ticipated in training programs conducted by the American Industrial 
Development Council sponsored by OEO and the National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAJC) . The tribes in the action group of the 
SIR program have participated in four Indian industrial development 
conferences sponsored by NCAI under a grant from OEO. Early 
reports on the Indian industrial development conferences indicate 
favorable results. 

II. The OEO/ CAP Philosophy and Funding Poi.toy Relating to 
Indian Reservation Economic Develoumk n t 

TPh6 present Indian division philosophy and funding policies are 
not new but are simply reflective of a point in time of an evolutionary 
process. It is expected that this process will evolve further as new 
experiences develop and that at no time will diere be either a fixed 
policy or detailed, written policies in regard to either tribal programs 
or economic development. 

Relevancy of programing is dependent on a continuous process of 
reevaluation. To enable an administrator to meet special needs in pro- 
graming, there needs to be a relatively simple and basic philosophy to 
which a funding policy is then adapted. 

The basic philosophy of the Indian division has been defined thus : 
(a) To direct- fund Indian tribes to allow tribal governments to de- 
velop the program sophistication necessary for all levels of govern- 
ment to develop in their relationship to the Federal Government and 
(&) to develop, through a process of conditioning, the social respon- 
sibility of the tribal governing body to the reservation residents (both 
Indian and non-Indian) expected of local governments in non- 
reservation communities. 

Conditioning of behavior requires incentives so the funding policy 
adapted to the philosophy calls for distribution of grant funds on a 
formula basis. After some experimentation, the following funding 
policy has been developed for the present time : 80 percent of the funds 
are distributed on a per capita basis amongst all participating reser- 
vations; 20 percent of the funds are held back for incentive grants 
to stimulate desired behavior and to provide certain special group 
services, such as the AIDC and NCAI services. 

Tti the application of this basic philosophy and funding policy to 
economic development on Indian reservations, there are many con- 
siderations which result in the vital necessity of considering each res- 
ervation program individually. However, thereare a number of con- 
siderations and questions which have applicability in each reservation 
situation. Some of the many considerations and questions which the 
Indian division has considered and/or dealt with follows: 

How should a situation be assessed to assure a relevant reference 
point f — This is particularly important in dealing with tribes which 
have maintain a strong tribal cultural identity. Wherever possible, we 
seek to have as much of the assessment as possible made by people 
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from within the community. Where local residents lack skills, we 

S ^^efermining ^reiations hips identifies relative roles . — There are many 
xelatfoSpT^hich must Se clarified, before 

opment can be undertaken. The relationship of the reservation to ^sur 
rounding communities, the tribal leaders to surrounding coinmumty 
leaders, etc. With role identification, a more accurate «^uation ? f 
the potential of development can be made. Some rc^rvatiGns p 
ably should not think about economic development (Santa Ana and 

Sandia in New Mexico, Salt River in Arizona). demelon 

What can a single Federal agency do to adjust zts rate 
ment to the timing of other agencies?— This seems to be the ‘ crurnal 

-question facing the Federal Government since ev^ agency of Govern- 
ment has a role to play. The Director of the P?oS^ 
rsion recommended over 2 years ago that an Office of 

Ooordination be established in the Executive Office of the President. In 
March of 1968, tlve National Council on Opportumty was set 

up with the Vice President as chairman. This Council has not met as 
-of this date under the new administration. 

Should the level of programs, sophistication of the tribes he a major 
determinant in programing? The idea of 'wndationing ^^^^^^abso 
-emphasizes differences in program sophistication and makes it abso- 
lutely necessary to program according to this factor.^ ^ __ . 

Economic development on a communitywide basis is a competztzve 
undertaking for 'which both the leadership and the. comrwunzty must 

be prepared. . , . 

Human development probably leads to economic development but 
-economic development doesn’t necessarily lead to human development. 

Tribal plans must have philosophic goals in relation to Indzaness , 

.. culture , and reservations. 

A. plan alone is never enough. 

Should job development be concentrated on male jobs? 

Should efforts to attract industry be specialized by industry? ; by 
.size? ; neuy industry or branch plants? # # . 

What are roles for individuals and private agencies zn asszstzng 
.tribal economic development? 

Do you wait for leaders to appear or do yoxt attempt to develop 

.leadership? • 

These and hundreds of other questions and considerations cmne up 
when Indian reservations consider economic development m the full 
-context of total community development and the economic betterment 
-of the members of the community. "Where successful economic develop- 
ment is taking place, there is to be found a <x>mbnration of factors 
which economic development specialists can presently quite accurately 

-define. _ 

I XX. Specific Recommendations 

W^ith tL j present capability of economic development specialists to 
-determine what factors must exist within a community to enhance 
-such development, it can be fairly well determined what kinds of 
actions the Federal Government might profitably undertake to assist 
1 Indian reservations in their efforts of economic development, borne 
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needs may not exist in every situation, but every situation has some 
needs. The following recommendations are suggestive and are not in- 
tended to be totally inclusive : 

Special tax credits . — New legislation is needed to give business and 
industry incentives beyond offerings presently being made to offset 
factors of isolation, transportation, and services. The areas of applica- 
tion could be (1) employment fax credits, (2) transportation tax 
credits, and (3) accelerated plant and equipment depreciation allow- 
ances. The tax credits should be for a specific number of years and 
should be scaled to factors of area economic depression and the com- 
pany earnings situation. 

Federal investment in basic facilities . — To ease the rate of move- 
ment of population from rural to urban centers it is going to be neces- 
sary that the Federal Government make substantial investments in 
rural growth centers for essential basic facilities such as roads, water 
systems, sewage systems, heavy power systems, and in some cases rail- 
road spurs and warehousing facilities. _ 

Special waiver authority for matching funds grant programs . — The 
Secretary of each Department making matching funds grants should 
have legislative authority to waive part or all of the required local 
non-Federal share. We frequently find that without the existing waiver 
authority of OEO, Indian tribes would be too poor to participate in 
the poverty program. 

The National Council on Indian Opportunity be given specific legis- 
lative direction and funds to establish a two-part Amenrican Institute 
{of Tribal Affairs and of Indian Studies ). — Legislative direction 
should be given the NCIO to truly establish it as the command post of 
coordination of Federal Indian programs. The NOIO should, have 
funds to operate a two-part American Indian Institute to deal in two 
specific areas : The American Institute of Tribal Affairs should deal 
with upgrading tribal government, tribal courts, and tribal business 
management. The American Indian Institute of Indian Studies (lo- 
cated at the same place in the same plant which should be a converted 
existing Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding school) would engage in 
studies of a nature to. allow a coordinated approach to research and to 
make available for early application the more important research find- 
ings and feasibility study results. 

Specific legislation allowing private industry and business tax de- 
ductions for providing technical assistance to tribal groups . — The De- 
partment of Commerce should be given legislative authority to initiate 
and monitor a program of matching the management know-how and 
technical assistance of America’s 300 biggest corporations, with the 
management and technical assistance needs of America’s 300 or so In- 
dian reservations. Tax deductions should be allowed on a schedule to 
be worked out considering factors of minimal and maximal rates per 
man-day of assistance and minimal and maximal numbers of man-days 
of assistance. 

Feen with all needed permissive legislation and needed funds avail- 
able, the final problem of economic development on Federal Indian 
reservations will be a ‘human problem with the related problems of 
communication, hopes, plans, and community aspirations slo wing, halt- 
ing, or preventing development. 
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PEOPLE AND PROGRAMS : THE INDIAN EFFORT IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 



FOREWORD 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare administers 
the extensive Public Health Service program for the provision of 
health services and the construction of health care facilities on In- 
dian reserv^to In addition, HEW has recently established on Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs, the purpose of which is to assure that Indians 
are aware of, and full participants in, all of HB^, s programs. In 
support of this objective, HEW is undertaking a program to train the 
Indians to assume leadership roles in programs serving them and 
a program to gather and disseminate badly needed statistical data 
on Indian economic and social conditions. 

Introd%u}tion _ . 

Op t.imn rn economic development, in American Indian communities 
is .a process dependent on a healthy, -well .1 ucated, and^^ially sound 
population. Consequently, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as the Federal Government’s primary focusing agency for 
programs of human development, has a key role to play in supporting 

-process _ , 

There are over 600,000 citizens who identify themselves as Indians, 
Eskimos and Aleuts (hereafter referred to collectively as Indian ). 
Some are found in each State. About 400,000 reside on or adjacent to 
Federal Indian reservations, and in communities in Oklahoma and 
Alaska. These 400,000 people, for complex legal and historical reasons, 
bear a unique relationship to the Federal Government and can partici- 
pate in its special Federal Indian programs. Another 200,000 Indians 
live on 'Sta^-e reservations, mainly along the Eastern seaboard, and in 
towns and cities throughout the Nation. These 200,000 people do not 
have a unique relationship to the Federal Government, and do not 
participate m special Federal Indian programs Flace of 
unique Federal-Indian relationships notwithstanding, all 600,000 of 
these people, as citizens, are entitled to participate in the full range of 
HEW’s more than 200 regular programs on the same basis as all other 

Americans. 

Background 

The Department’s involvement with the problems of Indians is long 
standing. The Public Health Service in the 1020’s began to assign 
phvsicians to work in the health service of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, Department of Interior. During the 1930 ’s the ^predecessors of 
HEW’s Social Security Administration and Social and Rehabilitation 
Services began to extend services to Indians who qualified for them. 

( 375 ) 
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HEW involvement with Indians and their problems was intensified 
during the 1950’s. Responsibility fox* health services for Indians was 
transferred by congressional action from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to the T7.S. '[Public Health Service on July 1, 1955, resulting in the 
establishment of the Division of Indian Health, now designated. The 
Indian Health Service. This development represented the Depart- 
ment’s first program specially organized and operated for Indians. 
Eater in the decade, additional legislation authorized construction of 
community hospitals to serve both Indians and non-Indians. Further 
legislation authorized construction of safe water supplies and sanitary 
waste disposal f acilities for Indian communities and individual homes. 
Another milestone of the era was the extension of Federal Impact Aid 
for Education to include Indian children enrolled in public school 
districts. 

The trend of HEW’s broadening concern for the problems of Indians 
has been extended into the 1960’s. Recent legislation which has in- 
creased the Department’s services and benefits to the general public 
has had the effect of increasing services and benefits to Indians. For 
example, amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act have made special service and aids available to Federal and other 
schools with Indian students. The Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act, the Vocational Education Act and the Higher Education 
Act, similarly, make it possible to put forth intensified efforts in Indian 
education. In the field of health, medicare and medicaid have been 
extended to thousands of Indians living both on 'and off Federal 
Indian reservations. 

Thus, in recent decades, the potential for Indian growth and de- 
velopment through the programs of HEW and its predecessors has 
substantially increased. However, in the recent past, evidence has 
emerged which indicates that this potential was not being fully real- 
ized. A major constraint to this realization has been the traditional 
social, cultural, and geographic isolation of Indian people. Another 
major constraint ‘has been the widespread, but inaccurate 'belief that 
Indian people could turn to the special Federal Indian programs for 
all services needed by the individual, the family, and the community. 

Former Secretary of 'HEW, John W. Gardner, addressed himself to 
this un full filled potential at a meeting of tribal le ade rs, Kansas City, 
Mb., February 17, 1967. While there to discuss a White House Task 
Force recommendation that the Bureau of Indian Affairs be trans- 
ferred from the Department of Interior to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, he stated : 

Wherever the major responsibility for Indian Affairs ultimately rests, you 
may toe sure that my Department intends to throw its energies and resources 
toward solving the problems that Indians tell us are the real problems. 

Although the task force recommendation did nob come to fruition, 
the Department took definitive action to meet its commitment to the 
needs of Indians. 

A thorough review of the Department’s programs in relation to 
Indian needs was promptly undertaken. During the course of the 
review, HEW responsibility for Indian Affairs was officially assigned 
to the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education in August 1967. 
Subsequently, this responsibility was transferred to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. 
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A. charter setting forth responsibilities was developed and- late in 
1967, the Office for Indian Progress, now designated the Office of 
Indian Affairs, was established. The purpose of establishing a depart- 
mental focal point for Indian Affairs wa s to assure that Indians are 
aware of, and full participants in all of HEW’s programs, and when 
necessary, that the programs are combined and adapted tx> meet the 
Indians’ special needs. 

The office was charged with several broad areas of responsibility : 

1. Developing ^Department goals in the provision of services to 

Indians, and securing coordination in the achievement of such 
goals by operating agencies. . ' 

2. Coordinating HEW research, demonstration, and action pro- 
grams in the field of Indian affairs. . 

3. Reflecting the special needs of the Indian community, on and 
off Federal Indian reservations, in operational decisions within 

the Department. _ _. , ~ 

The Department’s strategy for meeting Indian needs more effec- 
tively and efficiently was developed around the above purpose and 

responsibilities. ■ 

Elements of Strategy 



The strategy was predicated, in part, on the Department’s convic- 
tion that, in order for its programs and actions to be optimally effec- 
tive and efficient relative to Indians, they must, in fact, take into ac- 
count the ways in which these people perceive their needs and their 
ideas and beliefs about ways in which programs can be made appro- 
priate to their unique social, cultural and geographic settings. 

In essence, the elements of the strategy are : _ _ 

That A-HgHng operating agencies and their established pro- 
cedures provide the means for carrying out program and admin- 
istrative actions to meet Indian needs. . . 

That complementary and supplementary authorities, arts, 
sciences and funds of one or more individual operating agencies 
will be packaged in order that their cumulative effects, properly 
coordinated, can best meet Indian needs. - . , . 

That operating agencies’ resources 'will he concentrated, in areas 
of intense need so as to maximize their effect. 

The Deparment’s actions in the field, of Indian affairs have been 

guided by this strategy. 



Implementation of Strategy 




DELINEATION OF INDIANS VIEWS 

The first step taken in evolving a plan of action to implement the 
departmental strategy was a delineation of Indian views relative to 
their needs and HEW programs. This action necessitated a critical 
decision about selecting a method for delineating Indian views. The 
options open to the Department fell into three broad types: 

1. Conducting massive surveys. . . _ 

2. Holding workshops, forums, and similar hearings, and 

3 Using available information and public records. _ 

The value of surveys and of hearings and similar meetings was 
• clearly recognized. The necessity for conducting such activities was 
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questioned, however, because this had already been done repeatecly 
and recently for the broad spectrum of social and similar needs in 
the Indian field. Also, the advisability and feasibility was questioned 
because Indian people were under the impression that they had al- 
ready provided information about their views in the above mentioned 
surveys and meetings. Thus additional surveys and hearings would 
appear to be superfluous and would indicate that this would become 
another fruitless exercise. 

The results of numerous surveys over the years are available. These, 
combined with tribal and intertribal government resolutions, cor- 
respondence, proceedings from a variety of Indian meetings and other 
Indian expressions, have yielded a clear picture of Indian views about 
their needs and the way they relate to Federal programs both on a 
trend and a current basis. Therefore, the decision was made to utilize 
this information in the important step of delineating Indian views. 

An analysis of this information identified five broad areas of con- 
cern to winch the Indians appeared to want Government agencies to 
direct special attention. These five areas of concern indicate that: 

1. Quantities and types of services are variably insufficient or 
unavailable at levels required to meet needs. 

2. Needed services are often reached only with great hard- 
ship due to distance and time required to reach places where 
services are available. 

3. Opportunities to constructively participate in planning, 
operating, and evaluating programs aimed at meeting needs are 
inadequately developed. The Indians want to be of substantial 
support to the agencies working to meet their needs. 

4. Understanding of Indians’ cultures and related problems 
and circumstances on the part of service personnel is insufficient 
to promote optimum growth and development of client con- 
fidence in the professional worker and the services and service 
systems which he represents. The Indians feel that this high level 
of confidence is indispensable and deserved. 

5. Kinds of available, accessible services sometimes are not 
optimally appropriate to needs of Indian individuals and com- 
munities. 

These areas of concern provide a reasonable basis for the manifold 
and divergent programs of the Department to view their relationships 
to the needs of Indians. 



AREAS FOR EMPHASIS 

As a means of facilitating the consideration of Indians’ views in 
the Department, the five broad concerns were recast as areas for 
emphasis. The areas for Department- wide emphasis are, broadly, to 
develop, extend, improve and implement mechanisms to — 

1. Assure that HEW services and benefits are available to 
Indians in need. 

2. Increase the Indians’ accessibility to HEW services and 
benefits. 

3. Expand the ranges and methods of Indian involvement in 
programs which serve them. 
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4 Increase the effectiveness of program personnel, and the 
effectiveness of Indians involved in program planning, opera- 

Increase the appropriateness of programs, and program 
deliverv and management systems, to the needs of Indians. 

Thus, the stage was set for designing and implementing a plan ot 
action for pursuing the responsibilities inherent m the areas for 

emphasis. 

Plan op Action 

The HE W plan for Indian affairs consists of one basic and two sup- 
portive components. The basic component is PJ°Sram development 
aimed at generating actions which will assure that the Department s 
services and benefits are delivered to Indian people m consonance with 

the areas for emphasis. , , ... 

The first of the two supporting components represents a critically 
needed effort. It would provide necessary orientation and learning ex- 
periences for Indians who are ill equipped to assume leadership roles 
in programs serving them; and for those who serve, or are to serve 

Indian P^P 1 ®- su pp 0r ting component would provide for gathering, 
storing:, retrieving, and disseminating statistical data on Indian popu- 
lations, their needs and services to meet needs. This information is 
critically needed for the planning, operation, and evaluation o± pro- 
grams. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

A special mechanism was devised to serve as the foundation for the 
Department-wide Indian program development component. 1 he cen- 
tral feature of this mechanism is the five areas for emphasis. It is 
closely attuned to the departmental planning and budgeting systems 

cycIgs* * 

In March 1968, a booklet, “Improving the Quality of Life Among 
Indians’ 11 was developed which provides guidance to operating agen- 
cies for preparing their plans to make substantive progress in each 

of the areas for emphasis— see exhibit (I)*, ' , . ,. ., .. r 

In the booklet, agencies were requested to set objectives, identity 
specific program actions which they proposed to take to reach the ob- 
jectives, and to estimate funds required to carry Gut the planned activi- 
ties. Also, they were requested to identify policy and administrative 
constraints to achieving objectives. • ... 

This initial effort provided the Department for the first time with 
proo-ram and management information about the applicability and 
adaptability of its programs to the heeds of Indians. Also, for the first 
time on a Department-wide basis, many operating agencies, with 
widely divergent missions, authorities, regulations, and methods of 
operations, developed specific planned efforts to meet needs of Indians 
within p common context; that is, the areas for emphasis. ■ . 

An ongoing effort was organized and linpleineiite^ in order tp iden- 
tify policy constraints to program development within the context of 
the areas for emphasis. Many such constraints have been identified 
through this process. Among those which have been resolved, two 
stand out as crucial to furthering basic Indian program development 
insofar as they established or affirmed the entitlement of qualified 
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Indians for health and welfare services available to other Americans 
in need — see exhibits II and III. 

TRAINING AND ORIENTATION 

A concept was developed to give substance to the training component 
of the plan. Its basic feature is the establishment of a National Indian 
Training and Research Center. 

In collaboration with a number of Federal departments, private 
groups and foundations, the Department of HEW laid the conceptual 
groundwork in the form of a working draft for this effort. Both Indian 
and non- Indian groups were called upon to contribute ideas about the 
needs and possibilities that should determine the character of the 
Center. 

An all-Indian steering committee was formed. The 20 committee 
members represented a cross section of Indian America They were 
invited to critically evaluate the working draft and to give guidance 
on the most feasible method of implementing the concept which it 
represented. This was accomplished during two separate working ses- 
sions. 

A decision emerged from the committee’s deliberations calling for 
the establishment of a nonprofit corporation, the National Indian 
Training and Research Center. Incorporators and. a Board of Directors 
were elected from, the Steering Committee and authorized to proceed 
with the implementation of the proposal. 

STATISTICS AND RELATED DATA 

The rudiments of a mechanism were designed in connection with 
the statistical and related data component. This component is still in 
the process of development. 



Conclusion 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare h. 3 designed a 
strategy aimed at assur ing that Indians are aware of, and full par- 
ticipants m all of HEW’s programs, and when necessary, that the 
programs are combined and adapted to meet the Indians’ special 
needs. A plan of action has been devised to translate the strategy into 
meaningful program action. In developing the plan of action, special 
mechanisms and techniques have been constructed and employed. These 
mechanisms and techniques are subject to continuing evaluation and 
refinement in order to achieve full realization of the departmental 
strategy in the field of Indian Affairs. 

The efficacy of the Deportment’s strategy and its implementation 
will determine, in part, the extent to which, the Indian populations 
become characterized as. healthy, well educated and socially sound. 
Such populations are best prepared to contribute to the success of. 
economdc development in American Indian communities. 

[Exhibits follow.] 
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EXHIBIT I 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF LIFE AMONG INDIANS 
Guidance for Plans in Areas for Emphasis Affecting Indians 
By U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel far e 
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Introduction 

American Indians * were present at the be ginn i n g of our country’s 
development. Because of the shape of history, however .they h^ve not 
shared f ully in the benefits of the Nation’s progress. Their levels of 
health, education, and related well being, as measured 'by a wide vari- 
ety of indices, are among the lowest in America. 

For many years the Buerau of Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior, was the sole Federal agency working with problems of pov- 
erty, poor health, and ignorance among Indians. Several decades ago,, 
however, other agencies gradually became involved in India n a ffairs. 
The predecessor of the Department of Health, Education, and "Welfare 
was among the earliest of these. Today the Public Health Service — 
especially its Division of Indian Health, the Office of Education, the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, and the Social Security Administra- 
tion, are all elejely involved. Many agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment — the Department of the Interior, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Labor, Commerce, Agriculture, and the Office of Economic- 
Opportunity — provide a wide variety of services and benefits in re- 
sponse to Indians’ needs. 

Considerable progress has been made in helping Indians^ overcome 
their basic health, education, and social problems. However, in spite of 
progress, much remains to be done. For example : 

1. India n infant death rates have declined 41 percent since- 
1955. However, the Indian rate of 40 per 1,000 live births is still 
12 points above the national average. 

2. Tudmn life expectancy has risen from 62.5 years to 63.9 years- 

since 1960. However, it is still over 6 years under the life expect- 
ancy as a whole. . . 

3. Indians are attending school in ever-increasing numbers 
However, nearly 60 percent have less than an eighth grade educa- 
tion, and the drop-out rate is 50 percent. 

* The term. “Indian” includes Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts. 
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4. AUnost 100 industries have been encouraged to expand into 
Indian communities. However, the unemployment rate is almost 
40 percent — 10 times the national rate. 

Problems 

The In dians are well aware of the benefits resulting from the high 
■quality of Department cf Health, Education, and Welfare programs 
which reach them. They nave expressed, however, through a variety 
of media such as tribal and intertribal^ government resolutions, con- 
ferences, special studies, and meetings with Federal and other Officials, 
problems to which, in their views, special Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare service program attention should be directed. 
Some of the more frequently expressed problems have been grouped 
into several broad areas. # , 

1. Quantities and types of services are variably insufficient or 
unavailable at levels required to meet needs. 

2. Needed services are often reached only with great hardship 
due to distance and time required to reach places where services 
are available. 

3. Opportunities to constructively participate in planning, op- 
erating, and evaluating programs aimed at meeting needs are in- 
adequately developed. The Indians want to be of substantial 
support to the agencies working to meet their needs. 

4. Understanding of Indians’ cultures and related problems and 
circumstances on the part of service personnel is insufficient to 
promote optimum growth and development of client confidence 
in the professional worker and the services and service systems 
which he represents. The Indians feel that this high level of con- 
fidence is indispensable and deserved. 

5. Kinds of available, accessible services sometimes are not 
optimally appropriate to needs of Indian individuals and 
communities. 

These problems, recast as areas for emphasis, are shown in attach- 
ment I, along with program thrusts which departmental efforts con- 
cerning Indians will take. 

Policy 

It is the policy of the Department to ^ place spec? al, continuing 
emphasis on reducing the problem areas cited above, through direct 
and supporting program and management actions. 

It is the policy of the Department that its agencies will work lo&ely 
among themselves and with other Federal agencies, (State and local 
agencies, tribal governments and other appropriate organizations to the 
end of asgqring coordinated ihtra- and inter-agency plans and collabo- 
rative actions aimed at reducing problem areas cited above. 
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It is the policy of the Department to direct its activities to Indians 
both on and off Federal Indian reservations. 

I~M"P T ■TlurF.N TATlON 

The Office of Education, Public Health Service, Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service, and Social Security Administration should reexamine 
activity which took place in fiscal year 1967 ; was completed, is under- 
way or planned for fiscal year 1968; and which is planned for fiscal 

year 1969, in order to : • 

1. Identify more precisely program content which has had., is 
having or will have a direct impact oil Indian people as a tar- 
get group, or as significant segments of larger target groups, 

2. Identify resources (within the fiscal year 1968 appropria- 

tion and the President’s budget for fiscal year 1969) and activities 
which can be directed or focused to address one or more areas 
for emphasis among Indians. _ , . 

3. Set the stage for addressing intensified, expanded, and in- 
novative efforts in each area for emphasis and reflecting these 
efforts in forthcoming plans for fiscal year 1970-1974. 

These things can be done best within the framework of the depart- 
mental planning-programing-budgeting system. Instructions, forms, 
and related materials have been developed to that end. 

Si gnifi cant impact on India n peop le can and does result from estab- 
lished efforts of individual DHEW agencies. This impact is strength- 
ened in many instances, however, through the cumulative effort of 
intra- and interagency collab orati on, as well as that of an interdepart- 
mental nature. Thus, each DUE W agency should examine not only 
its own capacities to carry out programs within each area for emphasis, 
but, in addition, the potential for increased effectiveness of its efforts 
when coordinated with efforts of other parties working in related 
programs affecting Indians. 

Instructions 

PLANS IN AREAS FOR EMPHASIS AFFECTING INDIANS 

This form is used for recording descriptions and data specific to 
a three or four digit program element, i.e., to one operating program 
of one organization, and one of the program categories to which it 
1 • 

a Program structure, codes, and definitions used in preparing the 
form are the same as those of the departmental planning-program- 
ing-budgeting system instructions, as revised, February 1968, except 

where otherwise noted. . , . , 

Forms should be prepared^ for the lowest relevant organizational 

’evel- — usually the bureau or division. 
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Box or column 

DHEW agency 

Prepared by 



Approved by 



Date submitted. - „ 

(1) PPBS category code 



<2) Areas for emphasis code 



<3) Objectives 



X4) PPBS activity code 



InUruction 

Enter OE, PHS, SRS, or SSA. 

Enter the name and organizational title of 
the person who coordinates preparation 
of the document. 

Enter the name and organizational title 
of the person who approves the document 
on behalf of the agency. 

Enter the date on which the document is 
forwarded to OS. 

Enter PPBS codes applicable to the agency 
at the following levels: 

OE, PHS — Third digit level. 

SRS, SSA— Fourth digit level. 

This is similar to the PPBS summary 
program and financial plan developed last 
fall. 

For each PPBS category code entered in 
column (1), enter codes of areas for 
emphasis within which the agency has 
taken, is taking, or plans to take action 
relative to Indians in fiscal 3 'ear 1967, 
fiscal year 1968, or fiscal year 1969. Enter 
the number and NA (e.g*, 3NA) for areas 
for emphasis within which the agency 
plans no action. (See attachment I for 
codes*) 

Each agency should study each applicable 
area for emphasis (those not coded NA) 
entered in column (2) and the program 
thrust associated with it (see attach- 
ment I) to determine what it can do by 
the end of fiscal year 1969, alone or as a 
art of collaborative effort, and reflect its 
ndings as one or more objectives. Each 
objective should specify, also, as exactly 
as possible, the amount of progress 
which is expected by the end of fiscal year 
1968, as well as the situation as it was 
at the end of fiscal year 1967. Where 
feasible, objectives should include units 

1 in instructions 
form HEW 494 
m and Financial 

Constraints 

In any cases where lack of, or inappropriate 
legislative authority is a constraint to 
addressing an area for emphasis, indicate 
the problem and its relationship to needed 
legislation. Do the same relative to ad- 
ministrative policy or any other con- 
straint* 

For each objective shown in Column (3) 
enter PPBS activity code (two digits) 
for each type of activity involved in 

* specific actions to be employed in achiev- 
ing the objective. 



of output as define 
pertaining to PPBS 
(Rev. 2/68), “Progri 
Plan Output Data/” 
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Box or column 

(5) Brief description. 



(6) Responsible organizational unit. 



(7) Program budget code. 

(8) , (9), (10) Dollars 



Instruction 

For each Activity code shown in Column 
(4), describe in one or two lir>' f he specific 
nature of each major acti u be taken 
by the agency preparing ^jrm. Col- 
laborative efforts with otlxc* agencies or 
Departments should be cited, too. Work 
done under earned reimbursements should 
be so identified. Do not just name the 
PPBS Activity, e.g., Programmed Re- 
search. Rather, briefly describe what is 
to be done about Programmed Research 
during the plan period. Indicate plan 
period years during which each activity 
will take place. 

For each action shown in Column (5), indi- 
cate the organizational unit having closest 
immediate responsibility for undertaking 
or coordinating the action. This usually 
will be at the Division level. Identify the 
organizational unit by three digit PPBS 
organization codes. 

For each action shown in Column ( 5 ), enter 
six digit codes for funds to be tapped to 
support the action. 

For each program budget code entry in 
Column (7) show total estimated funds 
to be used, by year of appropriation, in 
carrying out action during the specified 
fiscal years. Earned reimbursement funds 
should be indicated with a capital “R” 
preceding dollars shown, and the cor- 
responding space in Column (7) left 
blank. FY 1967 data should go in Col- 
umn (8), FY 1968 in Column (9), and 
FY 1969 in Column (10). Columns (11) 
and (12) are left blank. 



Submission . — Requested materials, in duplicate, arc due in the Office for Indian 
Progress, OS, Room 5721, DHEW North Building, by c.o.b., March 29, 1968 

AREAS FOR EMPHASIS AND PROGRAM THRUST IN ACTIVITIES RELATING TO INDIANS, DEPARTMENT Or HEALTH* 

EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 



Code Areas for emphasis— description Program thrust 



1 Availability to Indians of HtW service 

programs. 



Z Accessibility to Indians of HEW service 

programs. 

3 Involvement of Indians in program 

planning, operation, and evaluation. 

4 Effectiveness of participation by 

personnel and Indians in service 
systems. 



Appropriateness of programs to needs 

of Indians. 
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Develop, extend, improve, end implement m r ;e!ianismf to assure 
that services and benefit provided through HEW supported pro- 
a~ ns are actually available fo ail Indians who qualify for them. 
L: jlop, extend, improve and implement communication? 
systems to assure that cu , ent information about services aiir» 
benefits and eligibility r* iu:rement is meaningfully publicized 
among Indians. 

Develop, extend, improve, and implement mechanisms for reducing 
time-distance gaps between residence of service population ana 
points at which services are available. 

Develop, extend, improve, and implement mechanrsms for expand- 
ing ranges and methods of Indian involvement at all levels of 
organization in p1a;Mtng, operation, and evaluation of programs 
affecting them. 

Develop, extend, improve, and implement mechanisms to increase 
effectiveness of service systems through improvement of the 
interrelationship between personnel dealing with Indians and 
Indians themselves, focusing on increasing non-Indian personnel 
understanding of Indians and their problems, and on increasing 
Indians' knowledge and skills prerequisite to their effective 
involvement In policy development and program guidance. 

Develop, extend, improve, and implement mechanisms to stimulate 
and conduct research, development, testing, demonstration, and 
related scientific, statistical, and analytical activities aimed at 
yielding better ways of identifying potential Indian beneficiaries 
and their needs in health, education, and other areas related to 
HEW programs; and at yielding better procedures for planning 
organizing, directing, and evaluating high quality service pro-. 

S rams for achieving identified program objectives related to ro- 
uting needs and improving services to Indians. 
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EXHIBIT II 

Department of Health, Education, and Welpabe, 

Social and Re h abxlitatio?. r Service, 

Washington, D.C., April 18, 1968 . 

State Better No. 1031 

To : S tate agencies administering approved public assistance plans. 

Subject : Eligibility of Indians, Including Those Living on Reservations, for 
Medical Care and Services Under Provisions of Social Security Act. 
Questions have been raised which indicate States may not be clear as to the 
eligibility of Indians for medical care and services provided under the Social 
Security- A f*t_ 

The following interpretations are aimed at resolving any uncertainty in this 

regard : . , 

1. Indians shall have the same rights to receipt of medical services under a 
State plan approved under any oi the public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act, including title XIX, as do all other individuals in the State who 
meet the State’s eligibility requirements. 

2. In the case of a person who qualifies as an Indian beneficiary, the Division 

of Indian Health, Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, may assume residual responsibility for medical care and services not 
included in the appropriate State plan, and for items that are encompassed by 
the plan, if such Indian chooses to utilize the Indian health facilities, without 
affecting the eligibility of the Indian under the State’s medical assistance or 
other public assistance program. - 

3. Under the provisions of its approved medical assistance plan or other public 
assistance plans, the State agency responsible for such plans has primary re- 
sponsibility for meeting the cost of the services provided therein for all indi- 
viduals, regardless of race, who apply and are found eligible. 

Si<iC6r^lyf 

Stephen P. Simonds, Commissioner. 



EXHIBIT III 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Social and Rehabilitation Service, 

Washington , D.C., March 8, 1969. 

State Better No. 1062 

To: State agencies administering approved public assistance plans. 

Subject: Eligibility of Indians, Including Those Living on Reservations, for 
Assistance and 'Services Under Provisions of the 'Social Security Act. 

Questions have been raised which indicate States may not be clear as to the 
eligibility of Indians for financial assistance and services provided under the 
Social Security 

Tbe following Interpretations are aimed at resolving any uncertainty in tbis 
regard t 

1. State plan provision putting into effect titles I, IV, X, XIV, XVI, and 
XIX must be available State-wide to all eligible individuals. This includes State 
plan provisions added as a result of the 1967 legislation with reference to 
APDC-Emergency assistance, unemployed fathers, and foster care. 

2. Financial assistance through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior (as well as medical assistance through Indian Health 
Service, Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (see State Letter No. 1031)), Is not available to individuals eligible 
for assistance from any other source. 

Assistance, therefore from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior, cannot be considered a basic resource in determining an individual’s 
eligibility for a federally assisted program under the Social Security Act, since 
that resource is not actually available to persons eligible for the public assist- 
ance programs. 

3. The Social Security Act provides that Federal sharing is available, under 
certain conditions when a child has been removed from his own home as the 
result of a judicial determination. The court or other judicial authority must 
have jurisdiction in such matters. Indian tribal courts and courts of Indian 
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such judicial determinaUc^^ V m^8? i ^ tl Tw«^?f 0 ^« t3 ^ ° f the tribal court to make 

4 a ^^4Sa?« r dLs° r oo t hl ?eSS Vlal ° n S,Bt6 **“<* 

1031 W Stac h ere^” ,eS to medl ' aI aiSJtaScc *"* W " y mod1 '* State Letter No. 

Stephen p * Simonds, C7omn*f«#<oner. 
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MANPOWER PROGRAMS FOR INDIANS ADMINISTERED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

FOREWORD 

Indians participate in all the regular manpower training and 
employment programs administered by the Department of Labor. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps and Operation Mainstream pro- 
grams have been particularly popular on Indian reservations, and 
the results have been encouraging. Institutional and on-tb e-job 
tra ining programs have produced mixed results, with subsequent 
job placement for enrollees sometimes presenting a difficult problem. 
Currently, various manpower programs are being coordinated into 
the Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning System, and efforts 
are being made to assure that Indians participate fully in this sys- 
tem and that they are represented on the various area. State, and 
regional CAMPS committees. 

Introdturtion 

While greatly increased efforts have been made by the Department 
of Labor to assist Indians to improve their employment situation, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, a continued massive effort is still needed. Full 
employment of all Ame rican Indians may never become a reality in our 
lifetime. The present program being pursued in the Department of 
Labor, although a positive step in the direction of finding solutions to 
the “Indian problem,” is inadequately funded to serve identified 
UOBCls* 

Indian population, according to the 1960 census, har been recorded 
at 552,000 persons. Three hundred thousand of these reside on Federal 
Indian reservations. The remaining 252,000 Indians reside in urban 
areas or on Indian reservations established through treaties with the 
States (thereafter under State jurisdiction) . These State Indians are 

located along the east coast of the United States. 

The Indiai labor force — defined as all Indians of employable age 
neither in school nor prevented from working by retirement, ill health, 
or child car© obligations — is estimated at 130,000 individuals. About 
82,500 of these were at work in 1967. Estimates of Indian unemploy- 
ment range from a low of 12 percent to a high of 74 percent, with an 
average unemp loyment rate of 38 percent. This is about 10 times the 
current national average unemployment rate. ^ . oo 

In 1967, of a 10 percent sample of the total Navajo population, 88 
percent of the men and 78 percent of the women age 14 and over, repre- 
senting the Navajos actually in the labor force, 32.2 percent of the 
men and 51 percent of the women professed no knowledge of English, 
either written or oral. The average educational level (years of school- 
ing) for American Indians was 5 years in 1966. Urban Indians tend 

( 389 ) 
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to have higher academic achievement level and a slightly lower unem- 
ployment rate than the Indians from rural areas. 

In an effort to prevent discrimination in the provision of placement 
services to minorities in the past, no records have been kept by State 
employment security officers on the employment status of Indians who 
reside in urban areas, or on State or Federal Indian reservations. This 
practice has been modified only recently to permit the collection of 
statistics on services to Indians and ocher minorities. 

The tri-par tite nature of Indian groups, i.e., (1) Federal reserva- 
tion Indians, (2) off-reservation urban Indians, and (3) State reserva- 
tion Indians, suggest diverse factors which have a bearing on Indian 
manpower programs. An example of the problem is provided by un- 
enrolled members of the Cocopah Tribe in southwestern Arizona, 
numbering approximately 360, who live outside the urban communi- 
ties but are not eligible for the services extended reservation Indians. 

The Department of Labor has undertaken a number of manpower 
and employability programs to serve the disparate needs of the Indian 
groups in recent years. Program goals have been reoriented and de- 
livery systems restructured to recognize the right of self-determination 
of the Indian people and to encourage their participation in planning 
their own destiny. Coordination of job training with economic de- 
velopment programs which create jobs on Indian reservations is being 
improved. Better ways of training of the Indian people for meaning- 
ful employment boti. on and off the reservation are being sought. A 
major thrust of the Department, over the past few years, has been 
directed toward assistance to Indians. 

Department of Labor Program Activities 

Programs for Indians or other ethnic groups are not shown as 
separate and identifiable categories in the Department’s budget; 
Indians participate in all the regular manpower training and employ- 
ment programs administered by the Department. Following is a s um - 
mary of the programs for Indians which can be identified for specific 
Indian reservations for fiscal years 1967 and 1968, and for fiscal year 
1969 (through December 1968) : 





Slots 


Funds 


Manpower Development and Training Act 

Neighborhood Youth Corot (in school and out of school) 
Operation Mainstream. _ 


19,488 


$6, 693, 935 
12,777,097 
4,273,923 



The impact of NYC and Operation Mainstream has been more im- 
mediate and apparent on Federal Indian reservations and consequently 
these programs have been extremely popular. The results of institu- 
tional and on-the-job training have been mixed; most problems have 
developed with placement of enrollees who have marginal qualifica- 
tions. 

Other Labor Department activities include : 

(1) Two concentrated employment programs (CEP’s) directly 
affecting Indian reservations, with $2 million obligated for each, 
one on the Navajo Reservation, Ariz. ; the other in rural northern 
New Mexico. 
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(2) Two rural CEP’s which, are expected to serve a large num- 
ber of Indians, although the projects are not specifically located 
on reservations. These are for a 10-county area in northern Wis- 
consin and a 10-county area of northern Minnesota. The latter 
covers several reservations. 

(3) One hundred and ninety-eight positions have been estab- 
lished and funded to State employment security agencies to pro- 
vide direct services to Indians. 

(4) Indians are participating in the «TOBS program in approx- 
imately 25 cities. New careers programs have been started on the 
Cherokee Reservation in North Carolina and the Navajo Reserva- 
tion in Arizona. One project has been funded for $176,000 to 
establish a work incentive program for Indians eligible under 
AJ?DC in Nevada. 

(5) The National Council on Indian Opportunity under the 
Executive Office of the Vice President has asked the DOL to look 
into the development of an apprenticeship program on Indian res- 
ervations where the construction being conducted on Indian reser- 
vations wculd provide the work opportunity necessary for ap- 
prenticeship training to take place. Presently the Arizona. State 
office of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is doing an 
analysis on the Arizona reservations and recommendations on how 
to develop an apprenticeship effort in the State for Indian reser- 
vations will be made shortly. 

(6) The Department has cooperated with the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs through joint funding of training projects located 
at Missoula, Mont. ; Roswell, N. Mex. ; and Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Delivery op Services 

Adequate outreach services, testing, job orientation, guidance and 
counseling were unavailable to rural Indians for a number of years. 
Because of this neglect, funding of special programs for Indians is 
expensive — seemingly far out of proportion to their population base. 
Much is now being done, however, to improve utilization of available 
resources by providing the machinery which will make these services 
more readily available to Indians. Among steps taken within the past 
year to improve services to Indians are : 

(1) A. special assistant for Indian affairs has been appointed 
to serve on the manpower administrator’s staff and to act on his 
behalf in all manpower matters relating to Indians. This position 
was filled by an American Indian. 

(2) The Department of Labor is represented on the National 
Council on Indian Opportunity under the Executive Office of the 
Vice President by the special assistant for Indian affairs. 

(3) Discussions have been initiated with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to identify the location and service areas for field staff 
outreach deployed by BIA and to compare this with positions 
allocated for Indian services by State employment security offices. 
The purpose is to find out whether any significant Indian com- 
munities are being grossly neglected and to recommend changes 
or reassignment of staff where necessary to provide service. 
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(4) Regional Manpower Administration representatives for 
Indian affairs Rave been designated in various regions of the 
DOL where concentrated Indian populations live and work. 

(5) Steps are being taken to have Labor Department Indian 
representatives designated at State and local levels. 

(6) In a separate but coordinated effort, the Department has 
recommended to the N ational Congress of American Indians that 
tribal manpower representatives be designated by the tribal coun- 
cils prime contact persons for the tribe with State and local 
employment security agency officials. 

(7) The Labor Department has combined its efforts to give fur- 
ther attention to the Indian problem through the creation of an 
intra-departmental committee on Indian affairs to deal with 
Indian problems. It is chaired by the special assistant for Indian 
affairs. 

The development of this structure which threads from the national 
office through regional offices to the State and local employment secu- 
rity offices, and the identification of specific persons within each tribal 
complex to deal with manpower programs round out the substructure 
which is necessary to go forward toward program objectives. 

Through this organization will flow the information necessary to 
maximize the options for action available to Indian tribes and groups. 
The Federal assistance available will be put into sharper focus by the 
Indian tribes as they develop and implement their plans for overall 
economic development of their reservations. 

Joint Planning Efforts 

Because of the changing character of national f unding , varying 
statutory and administrative requirements, and conflicting agency 
jurisdictions, for Federal programs on Indian reservations, planning 
efforts have been thwarted and this causes problems in meeting ob- 
jectives developed by Indians. Experience has dictated that short- 
range goals are necessary. Comprehensive long-range plans are critical 
to real growth on the reservations and must be given due attention. 

Indian tribal plans must include a coordinated input from the several 
Federal agencies which now provide funds and ser /ices to Indians. 
Thus, the second .step, after the development of the organizational 
structure to maximize, services to Indians outlined above, is to develop 
a system which recognizes and uses options for planning and funding 
for Indian program;.;, through interagency coordination, with full 
participation of triba i groups. To this end, several agencies, including 
DOL, are cooperating in a joint effort with the Economic Development 
Administration which has developed a pilot program for 31 selected 
Indian reservation programs, specifically geared to meeting the select 
needs of a group of Indian tribes : ^ 

(1) EDAj OEO, and BIA have assisted the 31 tribes to formu- 
late area action papers. Projects which are job producing projects 
have been identified by each of the tribes in each area action paper. 
The projects which have been identified 'have been assigned a 
priority listing by the tribes. 

(2) Newly designated Regional Manpower Administrators’ 
representatives for Indian affairs and members of the Intra- 
departmental Committee on Indian Affairs met with 16 reserva- 
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tions and groups in Phoenix in January 1969. The event was a 
Federal panel review of Indian Economic Development programs 
for the 16 Indian reservations and groups. This served as an orien- 
tation and workshop for DOL officials involved in Indian pro- 
grams as an in-service training exercise for DOL staff. 

(3) The Intradepartmental Committee on Indian Affairs plans 
follow-up on the Phoenix meeting. 

DOL is now developing an annual program for Indian man- 
power services for the select Indian reservation program (see at- 
tachment 1). 

Indian Participation in the Comprehensive Area Manpower 

Planning System (CAMPS) 

Care is being taken to assure a tie-in between the planning efforts 
described above with those of other manpower programs and that 
these plans are in turn coordinated through CAMPS. Attention is also 
being focused on adequate representation for Indians on the various 
area. State, and regional CAMPS committees. 

After careful study of the problems reported by Indians in securing 
adequate representation in the CAMPS process, four recommenda- 
tions to the Interagency CAMPS Committee are being considered, 
to afford more complete involvement of Indians in the system which 
affects their reservation development programs. They are : 

(1) Designation of Indian tribal representatives fro m each 
tribe participating in EDA activities to the appropriate State 
CAMPS committee, and adequate representation of these groups 
on a technical subcommittee of the State committe involved. This 
would insure that reservation manpower plans of training and 
services have been coordinated with other planning. Representa- 
tion for Indian tribes on the State level as well as the region is 
vital because the reservations are considered political subdivisions 
of the State under EOA title I— K. 

(2) Some secretariat positions assigned to the State CAMPS 
committee to provide technical assistance in the development and 
preparation of the Indian component of the CAMPS plans for 
State and region. Indian reservations are under Federal juris- 
diction, and therefore are eligible for special Federal program 
grants and aids for Indians. The Indian tribes are required to 
develop their own plans under these programs. 

(3) Indian representation on the Regional C AMPS committees 
primarily because their reservations, and consequently their prob- 
lems, transcend State lines. 

The National Congress of American Indians during their executive 
council session, January 21—23, 1969, resolved that “whereas recent 
panel discussions have pointed out the difference between Indian and 
non-Indian values as to the importance of material possessions and the 
need of educators to understand these Indian matters in DOL training 
programs ; that the DOL use such criteria for its education training 
programs other than the more material rewards so that these programs 
will be of greater interest to Indian participants.” Behind this resolu- 
tion is the conviction that Indians are culturally different more than 
culturally disadvantaged. In a society which is mom >cultur al ly oriented 
there are evidences that traditional methods need to be viewed in the 



face of bicultural characteristics and needs. Condemnation of the sys- 
tem alien to the Indians offers no solution in itself but may pave the 
wav for some sound analysis. 

The Indians intense desire to remain unchanged, to ignore the clock, 
to keep their customs intact, their heritage in high repute^ and, their 
deep-seated attachment to their land, have augmented their fear that 
trusteeship by the Federal Government will be terminated, and have 
caused Indians to be wary of Federal Government program efforts. 
Prejudice experienced by Indians near reservation areas has contrib- 
uted to defensive, negative attitudes toward instant outside help. Com- 
prehensive planning by Indians, quality implementation by Indians, 
and effective followup by Indians, which have only recently become 
part of our policy in the conduct of Federal manpower programs on 
Indian reservations, must become the established pattern if we are 
to reverse the long years of distrust and bring about a c lima te for 
change which will make it possible for Indians to share more fully 
in a variety of employment opportunities. 

Oon cent rated effort is being made to assist Indian youth in bridging 
the cultural gap without loss of identity. Attempts are being made to 
allow Indian people to make use of the best of both cultures while 
remaining firmly rooted in the Indian environment — if this is their 
choice — in order to lay the foundation for a healthier adjus tment to 
the world of work than has heretofore been made. 

However, any gains in this area will be lost unless the local Employ- 
ment Service offices, which have Indian employment service staffs, 
recognize the role the Indian employment service staff must ass um e 
in relation to the tribal manpower plans and to be delegated the 
authority to act on behalf of the Employment Service organization 
so that tribal members will feel confident in turning to the employment 
service for assistance. 
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USD A PRO GRA MS DIRECTED TO T HE INDIAN COM- 
MUNITY WITH ATTENTION TO THE RELATION- 
SHIPS AMONG USDA PROGRAMS AND T HE HUMAN 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS OF OTHER 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 



FOREWORD 

The Department of Agriculture operates no exclusively Indian 
programs, but the Department is giving increasing attention to 
problems of the rural poor and of rural economic development. 

Thus, emphasis on programs which are of benefit to Indians both 
on and off reservations is increasing. These programs include food 
assistance, rural housing assistance, forest service programs, soil 
and water conservation, and rural electric and telephone programs. 

USDA Programs Available to the Indian Community 

Although the Department of Agriculture operates no programs de- 
signed specifically for -American Indian participation, most of our 
programs benefit the American Indian people. To the extent they con- 
stitute part of the target groups of programs, they benefit directly. 
As we continue to increase our attention to rural development and to 
the rural poor, programs of increasing benefit to Indians both on and 
off reservations have become available. A few examples of our more 
significant programs follow : 

1. Food assistance programs . — Indians both on and off reservations 
have access to family food assistance programs. We expect that these 
programs will be available in the near future to low-income families 
in all parts of the Nation. Indians in needy families are included in 
this target group. 

2. Sousing assistance . — Loans to build or buy housing; to reha- 
bilitate substandard homes; and to assist nonprofit groups in the de- 
velopment of rental housing in rural areas are available at sharply 
reduced interest rates to rural residents who are unable to find or af- 
ford adequate private credit. This program is being expanded sharply 
as part of the national housing prog "am based on the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968. It is available to Indians, as well as 
other low-income rural families. 

Forest Semnce programs . — The Forest Service provides regular 
em pl oy ment to around 400 American Indians. Last summer over 550 
Indian youth were hired under the youth opportunity campaign. The 
Forest Service has also provided part-time firefighting employment 
for around 3,500 Indians in the Southwest and the Northern Plains 
area. Members of several reservations have participated in range man- 
agement, land use, and technical assistance programs. Forest Service 
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research has recently designed plans for low-cost housing that will 
be of direct benefit to the Indian people. Over 100 Indian youth are 
enrolled in Job Corps Centers administered by the Forest Service. 

4. Rural electric and telephone . — It is estimated that in September 
1966, oyer 26,000 Indians were served by local electric cooperatives 
fmanced through the Department’s Rural Electrification Administra- 
te®* T he EEA > m coperation with OEO, HEW, and the Department 
of Labor, is presently developing a system that will provide electric 
service by the end of 1970 to some 67 small remote Alaskan com- 
munities. 



5. Soil and water conservation.— -Indians are major recipients of 
?'u r ? r -L oi Ur resourc © conservation and development projects in 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, New Mexico, Idaho and Washington. It is 
estimated that our assistance under these programs in the coming fiscal 
year will be increased by about 10 percent over that of last year. Many 
Indians, particularly m the Southwest, are participating in the agri- 
cultiiral conservation program. To illustrate, about $1 imllion in cost- 
snaring funds has been made available in the past 5 years to assist the 
JNavajo improve the productivity of their rangeland. This program 
will also be increased in fiscal year 1969. The Department is also co- 
operating with the Four Corners Regional Commission in developing 
the agricultural economy of that area. e 

• + 6 * jy ater vnd sewer loans and grants. — The Farmers Home Admin- 
istration makes loans to associations and rural small towns for water 
and sewer facilities. For communities that are unable to repay the 
c ? sfc tlie loan some grant funds are available to reduce the in- 
^fy a l TP - th . e coi nniunity can afford. In designated areas, 

are made in conjunction with 
injp, .Interior, or the Department of Commerce. Legis- 

C n ° nffre ! S w ° u1d cLan ^ e **© present collateral 
?3Loi ent ^ facilitate loans for these and other purposes involving 

tribal corporations and tribal lands. s 

7. Commodity programs.— Many Indians participate in the De- 

o COD ? modlt y Programs, including the wool, wheat, feed grain, 

Jhl* t? 2 - priC ? su PP.° 1 rfc programs. In the event of natural disaster, 

tll ^ I)eparf ' inent i I>rovldes ell ff lI:>le farmers, including many Indians, 
with emergency livestock feed at reduced prices. 7 -Lnaians, 

G^peratiiim.— The Department is presently pro- 
ha^ Indf^m^r^ mZatl0 " al assistance *° severaI cooperatives 

— The Farmers Home Administration 
"^ a ^ loans to farmers and to rural residents who are unable to obtain 
credit eisewhere a t reasonable rates. The loans are made for purposes 
Y^i^ rm ° wners ^ 11 P’ f arm operating expenses, and small nonfarm enter- 

^rams.— The Extension Service provides special 
Ef serve ^ he particular needs of the Indian people 

in the specific situations where they live. These programs are con- 

un P roved famil y nutrition, improved housing and agri- 
3 and commi^ty development. In fiscal year 1968, 84 extenmon 
workers provided trarnmg under contract to the BIA on snecific 
reservations m 17 States having an Indian population of 313,592. 
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How USD A Programs Are Related to the Efforts of Other 

Federal Agencies 

In the Department of Agriculture a substantial^ “outreach” effort 
is carried out to help rural residents, including Indians, gain conven- 
ient access^ to all programs of local, State, and Federal departments 
and agencies. 

At the direction of the President, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
utilizing all the facilities of USDA field offices in the task of assisting 
other Federal agencies in making their programs fully effective in 
rural areas. 

The principal mechanism is the technical action panel — a working 
group of representatives of all USDA agencies and interested local. 
State, and other Federal agencies located m a county or district. Over 
3,000 of these groups are functioning at the county level in the 50 States 
and Puerto Rico. 

These panels take the initiative in identifying problems of non- 
metropolitan co mmuni ties and rural parts of metropolitan communities 
which require the coordinated efforts of various departments and 
agencies for their effective solution. 

At the Washington level, outreach is performed by the rural com- 
munities development staff which is responsible for identifying pro- 
grams of other agencies and departments which will benefit rural 
citizens and for maintaining close liaison with the Washington level 
departments and the technical action panels in the field. An intra- 
departmental board with the Assistant Secretary for Rural Develop- 
ment and Conservation as chairman, is responsible for supplying local 
technical action panels the up-to-date information they need to per- 
form their outreach function. 

Two recent examples of successful TAP field operation are the work 
with the medicare program and cooperation with the Department of 
Labor in recruiting for manpower development programs. In both 
cases, the TAP’s across the Nation effectively made available to many 
rural residents, who very likely would otherwise not have had it, infor- 
mation on important programs. Furthermore, rural residents who 
needed specific assistance in making application or following through 
on applications were helped. 

This activity has been increasingly effective in helping rural 
residents gain access to nm-USDA programs. The Department is 
continuing an extensive training effort to familiarize USDA em- 
ployees with programs of other Departments and the particular needs 
of rural people these programs can best fill. USDA surveys indicate 
that TAP personnel are increasingly focusing their efforts and atten- 
tions on outreach and community development problems. 



USDA Desk Officer for Minority Groups 



In addition to the office of the Assistant to the Secretary for Civil 
Rights, the Secretary has designated the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Rural Development and Conservation as chairman of a depart- 
mentwide task force on problems of minority groups. One function 
of this officer is to represent the Secretary on the National Council on 
Indian Opportunity. In addition, this Deputy Assistant Secretary 
devotes special attention to the continuing problems of the Indian 
community and is charged with maintaining a constant review of 
agricultural programs to be sure that Indian benefit to the maximum 
extent possible. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
COMMUNITY; ROLE OF THE SMALL BUSINESS AT). 
MINISTRATION 



FOREWORD 

Recent efforts by the Small Business Administration to encourage 
minority business enterprise have resulted in a substantially higher 
volume of lending to Indian-owned businesses. The SB A coordinates 
its lending program with the planning efforts of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Economic Development Administration. In addition 
to financial assistance, the SBA provides management assistance and 
technical training. 

The Small Business Administration was created by Congress to 
insure free competition as the essence of the American economic system 
of private enterprise, and to strengthen the overall economy of the 
Nation. Through its 73 hold offices, SBA offers financial assistance, 
management assistance, aid in obtaining Government contracts, coun- 
seling services and more than 500 publications covering successful 
practices in every small business field. These services aro available, 
generally, to all small businesses throughout the country. 

For many years, SBA has been particularly concerned with pro- 
viding its assistance to disadvantaged persons. Our efforts have cul- 
minated in a bold new thrust to foster and encourage the development 
and expansion of small businesses among the socially and economically 
deprived segments of our population with special attention to small 
business concerns located in areas with high proportions of unem- 
ployed or low-income individuals, or owned by low -income individuals. 
The SBA effort to foster minority business enterprise involves all 
existing SBA authority and combines the efforts of private industry, 
banks, local communities, and the Federal Government, and is known 
as Operation Business Mainstream. 

This new effort officially began on August 13, 1968, and has, thus far, 
been successful. In fiscal year 1968, prior to this new effort, 45 loans, 
totaling $1,296,880 were made to businesses owned by Indians. In only 
7 months of this new effort (August 1968 through February 1969), 
these amounts were almost equaled with 42 loans for a total of $1,256,- 
800 haying been made. During this latter period the average loan size 
to Indian borrowers was $29,924 while the average loan size to all 
minorities was $21,813. There is every indication that the rate already 
achieved in the first 8 months of 1969 will continue and probably be 
exceeded. 

Fostering minority business enterprise requires no new lending au- 
thority. It utilizes all lending, management and other assistance pro- 
grams now operated by SBA. The program represents the current 
emphasis of the Agency with the additional factor of actively seeking 
assistance from the private sector of the economy. The SBA recognizes 
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that the Federal Crovernment, despite its vast resources, cannot, and 
indeed should not attempt to do the job alone. 

Economic development among the underprivileged must be care- 
fully planned if it is to accomplish its primary purpose, viz., bringing 
the economically deprived into the mainstream of out free enterprise 
economy. We realize that economic conditions vary around the country, 
between areas and cities, from city to city, between Indian reservations 
and surrounding areas. In any given area, the most immediate need 
may be for retail and service establishments to provide the residents 
of a deprived area with needed sources of goods and services. By 
assisting in the establishment of such small businesses by residents 
of the area, located in the area, the services are supplied and the profits 
to be made thereby are kept in the area and recircula ted rather than 
being dra wn off into more affluent surrounding areas. In other loca- 
tions, however, more sophisticated labor-intensive businesses are needed 
to provide funds with which to purchase locally available goods and 
services. In addition, such light manufacturing and wholesale indus- 
tries, owned and operated by area residents will provide a flow of new 
funds into the deprived area. The major thrust of economic develop- 
ment in deprived areas must be to encourage the inflow of funds from 
other more prosperous areas and to insure the availability of needed 
goods and services in that area, thereby keeping all or 'a good part of 
these new funds circulating within the area. 

SBA’s experience indicates that economic development in the Ameri- 
can Indian community, as with 'all economically and socially dis- 
advantaged communities, requires a special effort to — 

(1) Seek out potential entrepreneurs and existing ones that 
wish to, and can successfully expand; 

(2) Assist potential entrepreneurs in finding appropriate busi- 
ness opportunities ; and 

(3) Help provide the needed capital and management and tech- 
nical training. 

Outreach Efforts 

To accomplish the first two items above, the agency must be knowl- 
edgeable about the communities involved and their inhabitants must 
be aware of the programs offered through SB A. 

SBA is basically a resource agency, not a planning one. Once the 
decision has been made to start a new business or expand an existing 
one, SBA can provide financial and other assistance. However, we do 
actively 'assist those groups, both public and private, that exercise 
an economic planning function. For the most part, our 'assistance pro- 
grams are wholly decentralized with operating authority vested in our 
62 regional offices. Recognizing the diversity of local problems and 
local priorities, our regional office personnel have been encouraged to, 
! and in fact do maintain close liaison with relevant planning groups. 

Our personnel meet on a regular basis with cognizant BIA personnel, 
\ EDA personnel and tribal officials. We also maintain a close working 

| relationship with State development agencies and intertribal groups. 

» The primary purpose of these close contacts is to inform the 

knowledgeable planners and the representatives of the economically 
; deprived areas of the assistance available through SBA and the re- 

quirements that must be satisfied before such assistance can be forth- 
coming. An additional benefit of such liaison is the fact that any 
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request for assistance resulting from these planning sessions will be 
processed by an office that is aware of the background of and the need 
for the enterprise as well as the aspirations of the community and the 
individuals involved. In this manner, we can assist and encourage 
proper economic planning and be sure that the obstacles as well as the 
benefits are understood and have been considered in proper per- 
spective. 

Although our offices are located in urban areas, we have participated 
in meetings, conferences, briefings, and similar gatherings in any 
location where our assistance has been requested ana where it appeals 
appropriate. When the demand warrants it, we have established 
regular time periods on Indian reservations and elsewhere when a 
loan officer is present to answer all inquiries, and assist prospective 
borrowers in their dealings with SBA. 

Specific SBA Programs 

As a general rule, members of economically deprived groups lack 
both the needed capital to become small businessmen and the manage- 
ment and technical expertise necessary to be successful as entrepre- 
neurs. Indian reservations are not generally located in proximity to 
sizable urban areas and are not routinely serviced by major banks 
or other financial institutions. The proper business climate that is 
part of the environment found in many urban and rural areas is 
woefully lacking on reservations. Although the will to succeed in 
business may be present, the drive will be wasted without proper 
financing and management and technical assistance. 

Financial Assistance 

SBA has three financial assistance programs that are particularly 
applicable to economic development in Indian areas; the Regular 
Business Loan program (RBL), the Economic Opportunity Loan 
program (EOL) , and the Local Development Company program 
(LDC). These are all loan programs whereby SBA can loan money 
to, or guarantee loans by Banks and other lending institutions to 
small businesses. With the exception of LDC’s, the business must be 
organized on a profitmaking basis and financing must be unavailable 
on reasonable terms from other sources. The loans cannot be used for 
certain jiurposes, viz., to finance speculation, certain amusement or 
recreational facilities, newspapers, radio or television, gambling, re- 
lending or investing, agriculture, etc. And most importantly, there 
must be reasonable assurance of repayment of the loan. 

Recently^ relaxed criteria have been established for the RBL pro- 
gram to bring such loans more in line with the EOL program. The 
maximum loan to any one business under EOL is $25,000, under RBL, 
$350,000. These loans are for long terms, generally providing for 
amortization over a period of 10 years. For new businesses, a private 
equity injection of 15 percent of the amount of the loan requested is 
generally required. However, loans can be and have been made with 
smaller private equity injections where the circumstances warrant. The 
private equity injection can be in the form of cash, assets, or loans, 
provided the loans are subordinated to the SBA debt. 
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The LDC program is particularly applicable to assist Indian eco- 
nomic development. It affords the community an opportunity to estab- 
lish industrial parks, shopping centers, and similar multibusiness de- 
velopments as well as to provide aid to small businesses. Twenty-five 
or more citizens may form an LDC either as a profit or nonprofit cor- 
poration, whose basic purpose is to benefit the community involved, by 
placing a new business (or keeping an existing one) in the community. 
SBA may lend up to $350,000 for each small business to be aided, for 
up to 25 years. On Indian reservations, the LDC must provide only 
10 percent of the cost of the project for each identifiable small busi- 
ness. Funds may be used for plant construction, expansion, moderni- 
zation, or conversion, including the purchase of land, building, equip- 
ment, and machinery. Simultaneously, SBA may make a working 
capital RBL or EOL loan to the independent small business. The 
advantages of the 502 program in economic development in Indian 
areas is self-evident. It is a program specifically designed to support 
community initiative, foster economic development, and create em- 
ployment through new industries. 

Other SBA financing programs, such as displaced business loans, 
lease guarantees, and small business investment companies may also 
make a substantial contribution to economic development of Indian 
areas in particular situations. 

It should be noted that SBA’s emphasis has been on guaranteeing 
loans by banks rather than on making direct loans. SBA can guarantee 
up to 90 percent of a bank loan under the RBL and LDC programs and 
up to 100 percent under the EOL program. By using this method, a 
small business becomes accustomed to dealing with banks and can reap 
the benefits connected with an appropriate bank relationship. Addi- 
tionally, the bank can acquire a new customer and provide it with the 
full range of bank services, helping it to assume a competitive position 
in our economy and lessening the business’ reliance on the Government. 
These positive factors together with considerations of governmental 
priorities and the enormous capital needs of the economically under- 
privileged have caused SBA to rely on its guarantee program rather 
than on its direct lending program. 

Unfortunately, there are few banks doing business on Indian res- 
ervations and there has been a marked reluctance on behalf of many 
nearby banks to make loans on Indian reservations or to individual 
Indians. While recent Government and private efforts under .Opera- 
tion Business Mainstream have resulted in greater bank willingness 
to make loans in the area of Indian economic development, the flow of 
these funds is still not sufficient to meet the demand. Reasons given by 
banks for their reluctance to participate with SBA include the expense 
of servicing high-risk small loans to Indians and also, the fact that the 
Indian’s best asset, his land, is unavailable for use as collateral in 
seeking bank loans. This matter requires serious and immediate atten- 
tion. Perhaps consideration should be given to establishing a national 
Indian bank where tribal funds, trusteed funds, and even private 
funds could be channeled into SBA and similar lending programs. 

Management Assistance 

The lack of management and technical training of Indians presents 
an equally serious obstacle to economic development. Without such 
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training, businesses are generally doomed to failure, even if provided 
with adequate capital. SBA’s management assistance programs, in- 
cluding individual advice and group instruction, are aimed specifically 
at strengthening small business and improving the management capa- 
bility of small businessmen. 

Assistance on an individual basis is provided both by SBA em- 
ployees and by SCORE (Service Corps of Retired Executives). SBA 
specialists make periodic visits to many remote communities to provide 
assistance to businesses on problems of marketing, accounting, product 
analysis, production methods, and research and development. SCORE 
provides expert advice of retired, successful businessmen to all busi- 
nessmen who might otherwise not be able to hire experts to help them 
with their business difficulties. This service is voluntary by SCORE 
personnel, and is free to SBA, except for direct expenses. 

On a group basis, SBA has sponsored and cosponsored conferences, 
workshops, and clinics for existing and potential small businessmen. 
Many of these programs are aimed at prospective small businessmen 
and deal with matters of importance to therm, such as capital require- 
ments and sources of financing, forms of business, organization, loca- 
tion, and so forth. In addition, SBA distributes many publications of 
general interest to prospective small businessmen, and publications 
which deal with specific management problems. 

While these programs all contribute to supplying needed manage- 
ment expertise, they have not been able to compensate for the lack of 
business ^background prevalent in so many Indian communities. SBA’s 
resources are insufficient to overcome this major obstacle. The volun- 
tary SCORE program has not filled the gap due mainly to the distances 
involved and the absence of SCORE chapters in proximity to Indian 
communities. Other government agencies notably the Economic De- 
velopment Administration, have addressed themselves to this problem, 
but even the combined effort has not alleviated it. 

Although the existing statutory authority appears adequate, the 
available resources do not permit measures sufficient to adequately 
cope with this problem. In this instance, private sector participation 
could close the gap. A VISTA-type volunteer program of experienced 
business or professional men, or voluntary donations of professional, 
management, and technical personnel time by private business orga- 
nizations or groups should be fostered. Private industry, by its busi- 
ness success, has demonstrated its technical and managerial expertise 
and should be encouraged to share its knowledge, on a direct one-to-one 
basis, with less fortunate elements of our society. 

Procurement Assistance 

Each year the Federal Government does billions of dollars worth 
of business with private companies. The SBA helps small businessmen 
obtain a share of this Government business. Specialists in our field 
offices counsel small businessmen on prime contracting and subcon- 
tracting. They advise on which Government agencies buy the products 
or services supplied by a small business, guide the business in having 
its name placed on appropriate bidders’ fists, help the small business 
to obtain drawings and specifications for proposed purchases, and 
assist in other ways. 
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The Government-wide “set-aside” program has helped this effort 
considerably. Under this program, the major Government purchasing 
agencies voluntarily set aside contracts or portions of contracts for 
small business. To augment this unilateral action, SB A has its own 
representatives stationed in major military and civilian procurement 
installations. They recommend additional set-asides, provide small 
business sources to contract officers, assist small concerns with contract- 
ing problems, recommend relaxation of unduly restrictive specifica- 
tions, and so forth. SBA periodically checks the effectiveness of small 
business programs administered by procurement activities. 

The fact that a small concern may be the low bidder on a Federal 
contract does not insure that it will in fact receive the contract. The 
contracting officer may question the low bidder’s ability to perform the 
contract. In such cases, the concern may ask SBA for a “Certificate of 
Competency” (COC). Before a COC is issued, SBA specialists make 
an on-site survey of its facilities, management, performance record, 
and financial status. If SBA concludes that the company has, or can 
obtain, the necessary credit and productive capacity to perform the 
contract successfully, it issues the COC. The small business is then 
awarded the contract. 

Subcontracting on Government procurements also offers an exc ell ent 
opportunity for small business. SBA develops subcontract opportuni- 
ties for small businesses by maintaining close contact with prune con- 
tractors and referring qualified small firms to them. We work closely 
with the largest contract-awarding agencies : The Department of De- 
fense, General Services Administration, NASA, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and others. Under regulation established by these agencies, 
Government prime contractors must give small concerns an adequate 
opportunity to compete for subcontracts. 

Under the Small Business Act, SBA also has authority to act as 
prime contractor on Government procurement contracts and may 
then subcontract with small firms which may be owned by economically 
deprived individuals or which will provide jobs for the hard-core 
unemployed. If necessary, labor training funds can also be utilized 
m this effort. The object of this program is to train unemployed 
people in depressed areas in skills which are salable in the normal 
labor markets. In the case of business owned by Indians or other de- 
prived individuals, SBA seeks contracts for goods and services with 
continuing requirements and contracts that will enable the small busi- 
ness to raise its management and technical expertise to the level where 
it will be able to successfully compete in its chosen industry independ- 
ent of direct SBA assistance. 

This program, known as the 8 (a) program, is being implemented 
m cooperation with the private sector. American industry is being 
asked to put all its expertise and all possible resources and energy 
behind this effort, and already there has been a gratifying response 
from numerous major corporations. 

In addition to Federal Government procurement, there is enor- 
mous potential for small business in procurements by State and local 
government. Although SBA has no statutory authority in this area, 
many of our regional offices have made their local governments aware 
of the potential benetfis to underprivileged individuals and underde- 
veloped areas of awarding procurement contracts to small business 
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owned and operated by, or employing such individuals or located in 
such areas. This potential market for goods and services produced by 
or in Tndinn communities should be exploited to the fullest extent 
possible. 

Future Evforts 

Minority business ownership will continue to be a major emphasis 
of SBA. The agency will increase its efforts to encourage new small 
business enterprises and upgrade existing ones owned and operated 
by socially and economically deprived individuals. In those regions 
with substantial Indian populations or where reservations are located, 
major emphasis will continue to be placed on whatever assistance we 
can provide to Indian entrepreneurs, potential and existing, in coop- 
eration with all other cognizant groups, public or private. The suc- 
cesses of the program during its relatively short existence and the 
cooperation which has been generated from other Government agen- 
cies, the financial community, and private industry have encouraged 
our efforts. Of course, improvements need to be made, new ideas and 
programs must be encouraged. The 8-month existence of the program 
to put mino rities in business has been marked by constant innovation 
and change to meet particular problems of economic development 
among Indians and other underprivileged groups. 

In recent months, we have witnessed a marked increase m efforts 
being made to coordinate economic development programs for Indians. 
Va applaud these efforts and will contmue to support them to the 
best of our ability. Because our basic function is as a resource agency 
rather than planning agency, until recently we have not been in the 
mainstream of this coordinating effort. We feel, however, that it is es- 
sential and should be bolstered. . , , 

It should also be recognized that coordination is necessary bom 
on the national and local level. Major programs and goals should be 
interphased at the national level, particularly including detailed in- 
formation as to the specific goals and programs of . each agency in- 
volved in this effort. Hopefully, this exchange of information will 
permit the planners to identify necessary areas that are being ignored 
and areas of overlap and duplication between agencies. Once identified, 

remedial steps can be taken. „ 

It would not be appropriate, 'however, to impose strict program 
operation and inflexible instructions, even in the area of cwrdination, 
from the national 'level. Policy and guidelines must be fie Aible. Oondi- 
tions and circumstances differ from State to State, from city to cny 5 
and from reservation to reservation. Coordination at the local level by 
field personnel should be encouraged. . 

The key feature of a coordinated economic development approach 
in Indian aff airs must be adaptability. The approach must be dynamic, 
not static. In this manner, the Indian community can be assisted in 
its att emp ts to reverse the trend of decay, and the American ethic of 
equality will have a practical and visible meaning to the Indian com- 
munity and to individual Indians. Given an opportunity and help 
from the Government 'and from the private sector, the Indian can 
join the economic mainstream of our society. 

[Appendixes follow : | 
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Correspondence between the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Small Business Administration : 



TJ.s. Department op the Interior, 

Bureau op Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.O., September 6, 1968. 

Don. Howard J. Samuels, 

Administrator, Small Business Administration, 

Washington D.C. 



Dear Mr. Samuels : Tour new program, “Project Own,” lias just come to my 
attention. Although it is described in terms of serving the needs of the urban 
inner core, I am confident that you intend also to include Indians in its goal of 
increasing the number of business enterprises to be owned and operated by 



members of minority groups. 

Indian areas need business enterprises owned and operated by tribal residents 
as desperately as any urban slum. Although our program of industrial develop- 
ment has been in operation for over 10 years and has to its credit today a total 
of more than 100 enterprises, employing over 4,000 Indians, much remains to 
be done. In recent months we have been giving special emphasis to the develop- 
ment of entrepreneurial franchise operations on the reservations. We welcome 
the opportunity offered by y our agency in the form of loans to finance franchise 



operations and other small businesses. 

So that our two agencies may explore the most effective means of assuring 
the inclusion of Indians among the economically disadvantaged groups benefit- 
ing from “Project Own,” please let me know whom on your staff we may contact. 
Sincerely yours, 

Robert L. Bennett, Commissioner. 



Department op the Interior, 

Bureau op Indian Affairs, 
Washington , D.O., September 18, 1068 . 

Don. Robert Li. Bennett, 

Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 



Dear Mr. Bennett: Administrator Samuels has asked me to reply to your 
letter of September 6, 1968. 

Tour point that Indians should be included in the goal of increasing the number 
of businesses to be owned and operated by members of minority groups is well 
taken. The Administrator wholeheartedly agrees. 

In announcing the program, Mr. Samuels pointed out that SBA would not 
use a set formula for every area of the country, but would vary its approach 
from community to community, not only in urban areas but also in rural areas 
having high proportions of unemployed, low-income, or disadvantaged individuals. 

The opportunities under “Project Own” will be available across the country 
through our 77 field offices. In a limited number - of locations, it is our plan to 
establish Minority Entrepreneurship Teams, with personnel to be stationed in 
the heart of the disadvantaged area (urban or rural). However, the absence of 
such a Team in a given location will in no way deny the benefits of the program 
to that location. 

We welcome your suggestion that our .'.wo agencies explore together the most 
effective means of assuring the inclusion of Indians among the beneficiaries of 
this program. Please advise your staff to communicate with the undersigned to 
arrange a meeting. My telephone number is (code) 128-7267. 

Sincerely, 



Murray TV. Kramer, 

Acting Director, Office of Operations Development. 



APPENDIX II 

The following are excerpts from recent reports by SBA field ofiices 
concerning their involvement in economic development in the Amer- 
ican Indian community : 
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General 

The experience on these loans has been quite satisfactory. A few have been 
slow in ma king payments, but this is primarily -due to weather conditions which 
adversely affect certain operations in this area. Very few have ended in liquida- 
there are several small proposals that are being developed. 

There appears to be a good future for SB A aid in the American Indian com- 
munity, but it also is evident that Qualified capable businessmen may be lacking 
to carry out the daily operations. Some consideration should be given to an SBA 
program to provide aid to tribe-owned and operated businesses. This may be a 
future SBA lending program. ( California, ) 

We have found that programs progress much more successfully when cleared 
ttirough the proper “Tribal Council officials” and believe valuable data in regard 
t ° J ??P 11Can * :s — tooth, prr* and con — can be developed through these sources. With- 
out the cooperation of tribal officials, our loan programs in these communities 
could be disastrous. (South Dakota) 

There was a recent flood in Marietta, Washington, which is an Indian village. 
We immediately called upon the Leaders, made a survey of the damage, had it 
declared a disaster area, and made 14 disaster loans to repair some of the damage 
£™° me ?-’ fl1 . rmtur . e ^ nd fishing gear. SBA was the only Agency, except the 
active in assisting the tribe in this flood disaster. In addition, it turns 
out that the triije had some problems which would require the services of a lawyer 
beyond any authorities of SBA. Arrangements were made through the Seattle 
Bar Association for an attorney to be delegated to assist them in clearing title 
™ some land they were unable to use due to the title being clouded by a faulty 
an< i “i£ re J; h -l n ^i 00 years ago to the Tribal Chief as an indi- 
iJSrSr -ban to the Tribe. They were very grateful for this assistance. In 

adoiti^n to the assistance under the disaster loan program, we have made three 
regular business loans to Indian-owned and operated businesses. ( Washington ) 

m eTTt G - len ^ tbat ** e “ most Sood” can be done by establish- 

" D( S» n ° (S»2I^Ji“,“) Pr ° rtdeS * mPl ° yment for a reUtlTCly «*<*»> 

A J? ae recent development of importance was the approval of a loan to Inupiat 
T ? C ' of Tel . ler ’ Alaska, a business corporation which resembles 
a cooperative- Its incorporators, stockholders, directors and officers are (except 
for one Caucasian) Alaska Eskimos. The members (or owners) are ivory carvers 

ai * tifacts - The corporation will purchase raw mat^ls lnd 
Products, and also Provide for its members’ use some larger 
equipment which could not economically be owned by any one of them. (Alaska) 

^mediate prospects for loan activity (on the) reservations are not good, 
re has been little or no initiative on the part of the tribal governments It is 
foreseeable that the example of Hie Mohawks . . . may impel the other tribes 
to some action with respect to economic development. We will continue to en 
courage and assist fully such effort. (New York) continue to en- 

Other Agencies 

T?he Bureau of Indian Affairs’ officials work closely with the SBA regional 
office and attend pertinent staff conferences at the SBA office. SBA personnel 
attend meetings at BIA and both agencies frequently travel togethe/Sn loint 
projects for Indian economic development. The Regional Director serves on the 
Commission for the development of certain pro^rty ow^d S IDlS (Indton 
Development District of Arizona). (Arizona) y i-U-lia. (Indian 

We mfiintain close relationship with the Tribal Councils and the BIA Banks, 

tG “ ake loans on reservations. We are working toove^eoml 
this hesitation through our guarantee plan in 502, EOL, MB and 7(a) loans We 

are making good headway in most states, except Montana where the old distrust 
is harder to dissipate than anywhere else We hei + t.o + i distrust 

tinued efforts will bear fruit here also. (Rocky Mountain Area) aD OUr con * 

Personnel of our office have coordinated and worked with the Ttnrenri nf T^ri: n „ 
Affairs; Office of Economic Opportunity; Economic DeveS|men ^ t AdSta?^,° 
cion, Eorest Service (USDA) ; Farm Home Administration; Manpower Develop- 
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ment Traini n g . . . We liave worked with tiie following State Agencies : State 
Coordinator of Indian Affairs ; the Governor’s Office ; University System ; State 
Technical Services; Unemployment Compensation Commission, and Consortium 
located at the University of Montana. {Montana} 

This office has worked closely with the Bureau of Indian Affairs in developing 
areas where we can be of assistance. We have attended and provided speakers 
at various Economic Development workshops sponsored by the Indian Com- 
munity Action Project. We have attended and discussed SBA programs with 
special emphasis on EOL and Project OWN programs with Technical Action 
Panels. These panels are made up of various Federal, State, and local organiza- 
tions who are in a position to disseminate information about tbe SBA and its 
programs. We have met with Reservation Development Coordinators and Tribal 
Councils in order to advance tbe availability of our program. ( Wisconsin ) 

A good deal of confusion could be avoided if possibly a memorandum of under- 
standing between SBA and BIA could be enacted. This memorandum clearly 
would explain BIA restrictions on financial dealings concerning Indian lands 
of various types and Tribal and individual Indian funds. ( California ) 

We also work closely with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. There is an agency 
office on each Indian reservation and they have generally designated one person 
to work closely with SBA. They not only provide leads for us but also provide as- 
sistance in putting a loan package together. ( North Dakota) 

Outreach 

In order to inform the American Indian community of tbe assistance avail- 
able through the Small Business Administration, this Regional Office has ar- 
ranged to meet with interested Indians at the various reservations. Originally, 
a specific day each month was allocated to each reservation. Because of the 
lack of attendance, this policy was discontinued except for three reservations. 
However, arrangements have been made that when we are aware of any Indian 
of group of Indians who are interested in what SBA has to offer, we arrange 
for the most appropriate SBA personnel to meet with these interested parties 
at a place most convenient to them. This is usually at the reservation. This has 
resulted in several meetings which, hopefully, will develop into a concerte fi- 
nancial or other type SBA assistance. In addition to these specific meetings with 
interested Indians, the regular circuit-rider interviews are held in areas, some 
of which are close to the various reservations. SBA personnel have participated 
iu workshops sponsored by groups interested in the Indian community. As a re- 
sult of these outreach programs, this Regional Office has provided financial 
assistance to 21 businesses operated by the American Indian. ( Minnesota ) 

This office is operating with the Rural Alaska Community Action Urogram in 
presenting the SBA story to remote villages and with VISTA attorneys attached 
to Alaska Legal Services for assistance in preparing applications and presenta- 
tions. (Alaska,) 

Management Training 

The remaining and most serious problem with which we are faced at present 
is our endeavor to provide sufficient follow-up once the loan has been made. As 
mentioned above, the applicant-borrower is competent in bis trade, skill, or, as 
the case may be, be knows bis product. The problem be faces is lack of business 
management know-how. (North Dakota ) 

Time would not permit a detailed study of Manpower Training Act directives, 
however, as a general statement, we believe the criteria for providing training 
to Indians should be extremely liberal since one of our problems is in finding 
prospective entrepreneurs with training and experience Qualified to manage a 
small business. (Montana) 

Tbe greatest' problem now facing our Indian economic assistance program is 
to make management assistance available. Due to distance and rural aspects of 
reservations SCORE assistance is difficult to provide. Staff personnel in MA 
because of the varied demands on their time can allot only a limited amount 
to Indian entrepreneurs and reservations. For an office servicing the n um ber 
of Indian loans and Indian people that this office does, it is suggested that a 
Management Assistant Specialist for Indians only be provided. (Arizona) 
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It is difficult to measure counseling results ; however, we have .made seven loans. 
One of our loan officers is currently counseling a Winnebago group in regard to 
a homecraft effort and another of our loan officers has interviewed a .prospective 
retail food dealer. Several of our loans in Menominee County have been for the 
transportation of forest products. The Menominee owned sawmill at Neopit is 
the sole industry in that county. Emphasis has been given Menominee County 
since its members number approximately 2500 persons whereas the other tribal 
groups axe quite small (Oneida 301, Stockbridge-Miunsee 214). Other current 
efforts in process involve small service businesses, including barber shop, filling 
station and a retail full service store. ( Wisconsin ) 

One disadvantage for implementation of the course in management has been 
the difficulty of communicating with these people in using only the English 
language for instruction. By using bi-lingual abilities of the choeen coordinators, 
we are of the firm opinion that we have found the solution tx> management 
improvement in the out-lying areas where this trai n i n g is so sorely needed. 
(Alasha) 

Barths 

Since it is still difficult to get private lending institutions involved, a loosening 
of funds for direct loans on Indian reservations is vital in all of our lending 
programs. ( Rochy Mountain Area) 

All hanks near or on Indian Reservations have been contacted, both personally 
and through writing by personnel of our office. In most cases, contacts with the 
banks have not been encouraging. The banks have not participated in any way 
with the loans that have been made to individual Indians and do not plan to 
participate under the active inquiries mentioned above. A suggestion has been 
forwarded by a Loan Officer of this office, that SBA guarantee small business 
loans made by Indian tribes. ( Montana ) 

Some success in securing bank participation has been experienced. However, 
banks are 20 to 30 miles from the reservations, and since they are small, with 
limited personnel, these banks find it difficult to service this type of participation 
loan. (Wisconsin) 

Currently a plan has been developed whereby the leading bank in Arizona 
has designated a bank officer to work with SBA on minority loans with SBA 
guarantees. These will include loans to Indians on and off the reservations. 
(Arizona) 

In addition we have had some inquiries during our Outreach to the Northern 
Counties of Siskiyou, Humboldt, and Trinity. The major problem here is that the 
banks are reluctant to participate and, according to the Loan Officer, the loans 
are not of the EOL nature. (O alifornAa) 

502 Program 

In 1968, ten 502 Local Development Company loans were made to individual 
members (SBCs) of the Makah Indian Tribe. These are fishing vessel enterprises 
designed to adequately equip Indians to fish competitively on a commercial basis. 
An important factor in these projects was an opportunity which allowed the 
Indian to operate in a natural environment in or near his community rather 
than displacing him to urban areas of unfamiliar competition. This project 
reached capability through the knowledge that certain tribal assets are available 
to individual members only through projects that are beneficial to the tribe as a 
whole, such as community projects. A whole new dimension of assistance is open 
to a tribe functioning through the Local Development 502 Program. ( Washington) 

The Development Company Assistance Program has been a prime vehicle in 
the Rocky Mountain Area in the economic development of the American Indian 
communities. We have approved eight loans to local development companies on 
Indian reservations to assist manufacturing firms to locate there. These firms 
have provided 607 jobs for American Indians. Typical of these is the loan made in 
F/Y 1968 to the Omaha Tribal Opportunities Corporation, Walthill, Nebraska. 
A plant was constructed for Omahaline Hydraulic Corporation, a subsidiary 
of Prince Manufacturing Corporation of Sioux City, Iowa. It will provide 80 
new jobs for members of the Omaha Tribe. Similar projects are now pending in 
South Dakota and Montana, ajL will no doubt be discussed in the answers you 
will receive from the Regional Directors in those states. ( Rochy Mountain Area). 
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<, nmp of » our projects have contributed greatly to the Indian economy. We 
havejustrecenUy approved a 502 loan to the Cannon Ball Development Cor- 
poration (a wholly-owned Indian development company). Cannon Ball is a 
small community located on the Standing Rock radian Reservation. 
business concern to be assisted. Chief Manufacturing, anticipates employment 
of 20 to 25 Indians. The $25,000 loan will assist the small businessconcern in 
the manufacture of novelty and souvenir items. The product will be imprinted 
with the Sioux Indian Tribe emblem. (North, Dakota ) . 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

AND HIS LANDS 

Position Paper of the National Congress of American Indians 

FOREWORD 

The National Congress of American Indians is composed of 105 
Indian tribes, containing more than 350,000 American Indians, and 
providing services to an even larger proportion of the Indian popu- 
lation. In its position paper, the NCAI states that efforts to assist 
the American Indians to become economically self-sufficient — ef- 
forts which now date back more than 100 years — have been in large 
measure a failure. The severe poverty and deprivation in which many 
Indian people live today “almost defy comprehension.” Particularly 
urgent are the problems of the smaller and poorer tribes which have 
been completely unable to institute programs of economic develop- 
ment. Recently introduced programs of Federal assistance have en- 
abled some tribes 'to achieve a greater degree of self-government and 
economic independ -nee, but, in general, this progress has been limited 
to those tribes which have had the funds necessary to employ ade- 
quate legal counsel and to support economic program planning. The 
NCAI sponsors programs designed to assist the Indian tribes with 
economic planning, to provide technical assistance in applying for 
Federal and private development funds, and to encourage intertribal 
efforts to find joint solutions to problems of a regional nature. With 
the help of a grant from the Economic Development Administration, 
the NCAI is currently undertaking to establish a National Indian 
Development Organization which would make credit available for 
economic development programs. 

The National Congress of American Indians (NCAI) is the only 
private, national Indian-directed organization limiting its voting 
power membership to Indian tribes and individuals. Serving as the 
speaking yoice of the American Indian people, we include within our 
membership 105 Indian tribes, representing over 350,000 American 
Indians, and we provide services which reach even more of the Indi an 
population. 

NCAI has pledged itself to an economic development policy which 
contains the following principles: (1) Self-determination by the In- 
dian people in their quest for social and economic equality; (2) pro- 
tection of Indian tribal and individual ownership of Indian lands and 
resources, and maintenance of tax-exempt status for income derived 
from such lands, and for the lands themselves ; (3) maximum develop- 
ment of the human and natural resources of Indians with the assistance 
of the BIA and all other Federal agencies offering programs and 
services designed to relieve conditions of poverty among all Americans. 

"We have spoken out often on this matter of Indian self-determina- 
tion with respect to the matters affecting the lives and destiny of 
Indians, and there has been much lipservice, but little real substance, 
given to this concept by the officials of the Government. 

Far too often, we have found the Congress voting on Indian matters 
with little knowledge of our views, and with no sensitivity to, or under- 
standing of, them. We cannot contend more strongly that Congress 
cannot legislate or otherwise establish a successful program of Indian 
economic development without significant Indian input, or without 

( 410 ) 
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reaches 70-80%. The average American Indians life expectancy is 10 
years less than the National average. 

Even more startling were the observations of author Stan Steiner, m 
his recently published book. The New Indians, in which he related 
statistics from a 1962-63 Government study of employment among 
tribal Indians. The statistics have not changed much. Let us look at 
them : 

«* * * on the plains of the Dakotas, the Pine Ridge Sioux had 2,175 
of 3,400 tribal adults unemployed (yearly family income was $105), 
the Rosebud Sioux has 1,720 of 2,996 unemployed (yearly family in- 
come, $1,000 — though the tribe, 4 years later, estimated $600 was more 
accurate) ; the Standing Rock Sioux had 500 of 880 heads of house- 
holds unemployed (yearly family income, $190) * * *. 

“To the north, on the Blackfeet Reservation of Montana, the ‘Perma- 
nent unemployment’ rate was 72.5 percent. The yearly tribal income 
was ‘less than $500 per family.’ 

“Down in Mississippi, on the Choctaw Reservation, of 1,225 adults 
there were 1,055 jobless. Unemployment rate : 86.1 percent. 

“ W here the tranquil and ancient Pueblos of New Mexico stood,, 
seemingly impervious to the economic winds, there were 10,699 job- 
less out of 13,711. Unemployment among these, perhaps the oldest of 
the country’s inhabitants, was 77 percent. The Hopis, too, those idyllic 
‘peaceful people,’ had a less than idyllic unemployment rate of 71.7 
percent. 

“In the Pueblo de Acoma, the ‘City in the Sky,’ unemployment stood 
at 89.6 percent. 

“In the mythology of the oil-rich Indians so credulously huzzahed 
by television comedians and popular legends, none are supposedly 
wealthier than the Oklahoma tribes. And yet, the Five Civilized Tribes 
reported an annual unemployment rate of 55 percent, and an annual 
income per family, including the fabled oil-lease payments, that came 
to little more than $1,200 * * *. 

“Of 19,000 adult Indians in eastern Oklahoma, between the ages 
of 18 and 55, an estimated 10,000, or 52.6 percent, were unemployed; 
of the 10,000 jobless adult Indians, well over half received no unem- 
ployment insurance, or any other welfare assistance — whatsoever. 

“So it went from tribe to tribe. Unemployment rates from 40 to 80 
percent ; incomes from $105 to $1,200. 

“These are statistics neither new nor surprising. However, the mix- 
ture of the old poverty and the new Indians who have seen the ma- 
terial riches of the outside world, and who are angered and impatient, 
has created an explosive situation. ‘If something isn’t done, the young 
men may go to violence ***.’” 

At its 1968 25th Annual Convention NCAI made it clear that : 

“The social and economic conditions of many Indian people when 
compared to that of the general population, almost defy comprehen- 
sion. Adult Indians living on reservations are, as a group, only half as 
well educated as other citizens, their life expectancy is one-third less 
and their average annual income two-thirds less. Nine out of 10 of their 
homes are comparatively unfit for human habitation and their unem- 
ployment rate is several times above the national average.” 

It is time that these critical problems were faced and programs 
funded which will overcome them, without exacting a price so high 
that the status quo is preferable. 
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Although, many significant proposals have 'been placed in the Con- 
gressional hopper ■which would, perhaps, improve the economic situa- 
tion of the Indian, few of these have the support of the Indians. Mem- 
bers of Congress have often been frustrated by what appears to them 
to be the ultraconservatism of the Indians. And, to some extent, the 
Indian is afraid of change — chiefly because proposals for change ema- 
nating from Congress have, regardless of the language in which they 
were couched, usually been schemes to liberate tbe Indian from his 
land, and because the Indian desires to design his own program for 
change. 

’Linked to the preservation of Indian land rights is the whole ques- 
tion of termination. Nothing has been more threatening to long-range 
tribal planning than the hovering specter of termination. On the one 
hand, the Federal Government has talked of itself as a partner avail- 
able to work with the Indians in economic expansion and future devel- 
opment ; on the other hand, the Congressional policy of termination has 
lingered like a death sentence under constant appeal by the Indian for 
commutation. 

To be sure, the Omnibus Bill of the last session, reintroduced as 
separate bills H.B. 6717, 6718, 6719, and 6720 in this session, was 
rejected by Indians in part because of objections to the way it was 
presented. But the real objections were and remain substantive : 

For example, the proposed “Indian Financing Act” offers the Indian 
an important new source of credit, not unlike a Small Business Admin- 
istration for Indians, but on an unacceptable condition that the tribes 
be authorized to mortgage trust land, or any other land to which the 
tribe has title, subject to foreclosure. 

This is no solution to the difficult problem of finding a way to 
broaden the sources of available credit for Indians without requiring 
■tribal assets to be subject to foreclosure. Under such legislation, the 
Indian would be worse off than he is now. For he is compelled to risk 
everything, with a high chance of failure* for a limited possibility of 



The same bill contains authorization much sought after for tribes to 
issue tax-exempt bonds : but limits such issuance to industrial or com- 
mercial purposes while only non-tax-exempt bonds may be issued to 
provide entertainment, recreation or civic facilities, transportation 
facilities, or to supply electric energy, gas, water, or sewage disposal or 
other utility services to the tribe. NO AI sees no valid reason for this dis- 
tinction. The authority to issue tax>exempt bonds would be a valuable 
stimulant to capitalization of these desperate needs of the Indian com- 
munity, for it offers an easy way to bring in outside Capital, at rela- 
tively low cost to the tribe. But this proposal has individual merits, and 
should be considered apart from the loan fund. 

In large measure, the past 8 years have shown a great stride for- 
ward by American Indians in attaining a greater degree of self-gov^ 
eminent and economic independence. But, the extent of progress and 
programs has reached only a small number of Indian tribes. Generally, 
those tribes that have had the funds to employ adequate legal counsel, 
and that have had a significant income for use in program planning, 
have been able to move forward with programs funded by a variety of 
Government agencies. ■ 

As of December 31, 1968, there were 150 industrial and commercial 
enterprises established on or near reservations as a result of Indian 
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industrial development programs • of these 140, or 93 percent, had been 
established since the beginning of 1962. 

At the present time these enterprises have created approximately 
10,000 new jobs, of which only 4, TOO are held by Indians. If industrial 
development seems like a panacea to the problem of the reservation 
Indians, we remind you that in 1962 there were 10,699 unemployed 
Pueblos alone; and in 1968, there were approximately 45,000 Indians 
in the 14-to-21 age bracket. 

For the industrial enterprises now in existence, it is projected that 
eventually these will provide a total of 15,000 jobs of which, it is 'hoped, 
65 percent will be held by Indians. Twice, or even three times, this 
number of jobs will not solve the problem. And, at the same time that 
jobs are created, Indians must be trained for employability. 

There are approximately 600,000 Indians living in the United States, 
and in recent years the Indian population has been increasing faster 
than among any other minority group. The Indian labor force numbers 
approximately 100,000 with the unemployment rate hovering around 
50 percent, more than 10 times the national average. “Industrial de- 
velopment of reservations” has often meant economic exploitation of 
cheap Indian labor for the benefit of white capitalists, leaving in its 
wake sociological disaster. "We should point out further that some res- 
ervations have frequently been unable to share in the expanded oppor- 
tunities for community and economic development which have been 
provided in recent years. Hot only do they lack the wherewithal to 
make their needs known, but they are frequently unable to meet match- 
ing fund requirements, or other strings, which limit development. 

Among our other activities, NCAI has undertaken a program to 
assist the tribes which have not been able to begin programs on their 
reservations, with the hope that, in short order, they will be able to 
generate sufficient income as tribal bodies to plan and carry out their 
own programs and attain greater measures of self-sufficiency and self- 
government. Note, however, that our purpose is to strengthen tribes, 
not weaken them, as Congress so frequently has tried to do. 

In general, the Indians who have been overlooked are in small Fed- 
eral tribes or eastern non-Federal surviving groups. We do not believe 
that because Congress denies these Indians Federal recognition, they 
cease to be Indians. From our contact with these groups over the past 
several years, we believe that, with some technical and financial assist- 
ance, these groups can be placed on the road to total self-sufficiency. 
Indeed, they could be made totally independent in some cases with the 
financial assistance and expanded reservation or group programs to 
fit their immediate needs. 

On the other hand, there are a number of instances of tribes so dis- 
consolate, and dejected, and with such a feeling of general helplessness, 
that they must first be convinced that effort is worth m aking . It is a 
mistake to assume, as Congress frequently has, that progress will be 
easy of attainment, and that results must show up immediately if a 
project is to be continued. The very uncertainty of congressional 
appropriations, and vacillation in Federal programing has bred dis- 
trust among the Indians, and led to the failure of some potenti all y 
viable programs. 

In years when there is a change of administration, these feelings 
necessarily multiply. 
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It has too often been the fate of Indian groups that Government 
agencies have tried to create “showcases” of gigantic programs of em- 
ployment on reservations, when the need has been much simpler and 
more basic. We believe that the “shotgun” approach to community de- 
velopment has not paid off in the past, and we 'have no reason to 
anticipate sudden success in the future for this type of operation. 

We have initiated a program of national scope funded by a Ford 
Foundation grant to zero in on the problems of small tribes and non- 
Federal surviving groups to work on the basic problems of the Indian 
community, as viewed by that community. Our orientation is directed 
to total community involvement and development, with primary em- 
phasis on one simple goal — increase of tribal income and subsequent 
development of tribal assets with that increased income. 

We are continually finding that there are specific legal, economic 
administrative and social problems that are hampering smaller tribes 
and particular Indian groups, which never come to the fore until we 
actually have contact with the Indian community concerned. If these 
groups are to make any significant progress in the years to come, some- 
one must bring them into the picture of national economic and social 
development in the very near future. We believe this can be done, 
without sacrificing tribal values. Indeed, in most instances, it can be 
done only tribally. 

NCAI, among its other goals, hopes to serve as a central clearing- 
house operation, in economic planning and development among Amer- 
ican Indians, supporting the efforts of member tribes to develop viable 
economic programs with technical advice and funding, by being a 
central agency with capabilities in these dimensions. As our staffing 
on separate projects increases, our capacity to play this role increases. 

Our overall economic program evolves from three factors : First, the 
staff capabilities and funding of the organization, and its relationship 
with Indian leadership; second, the limited number of people in the 
Indian community familiar with the private enterprise money concept 
and economy, and the many intricate mechanisms it requires in eco- 
nomic planning; third, the shortage of socioeconomic data on the 
American Indians, which is generally regarded as a prerequisite base 
from which to establish sound and sensible economic design. Although 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been in the business, nominally at 
least, for many years, of economic development on Indian reservations, 
the Bureau itself has developed no meaningful and reliable statistics 
to serve this need. We are hopeful that the newly funded Office of 
Minority Business Enterprises in the Department of Commerce, 
through its Rural Division, will begin to amass and supply this data. 

Because it is in the interest of efficiency and economic progress to 
maximize both the coordination of Federal interagency resources and 
Indian organization resources for economic development, we are in 
the process of expanding the scope and capacity of the NCAI Fund to 
make it the focal point and repository of nongovernmental funds allo- 
cated to assist the American Indian in the development and imple- 
mentation of economic plans. We have thus been in a position to 
monitor grants to other smaller Indian organizations serving special ' 
needs. But the Indian community cannot meet its economic needs by 
itself ; at best, we can hope to provide seed money or matching funds. 
The bulk of this effort must of necessity come from the Federal 
Government. 
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In both 1968 and 1969, NCAI has cosponsored two National Eco- 
nomic Development Conferences for 31 selected Indian Reservations, 
which were attended by representatives of major firms in the private 
sector. This prograin is funded by a separate grant from the Office of 
‘Economic Opportunity. The major aim of these conferences was to 
help tribes attract industry into locations within communities, in ac- 
cord with the economic plans of such communities. The conferences 
also serve to give a major boost to the economic plans which have been 
endorsed or funded by NCAI. 

In addition to the economic programs we have described, NCAI is 
involved in community planning activities among its constituent 
groups. We believe that no economic plan can succeed which takes into 
account merely the economic and industrial implications of a proposed 
activity, without considering the sociological implications, as well — 
that is, the impact which the development of such a plan will have on 
the tribe itself. Too often in the past, such consequences have been 
heedlessly disregarded. 

Where such implications are not considered, what may be a success- 
ful economic venture for a visiting industrialist, can turn into a socio- 
logical disaster for the tribe. 

NCAI also provides technical assistance, in such diverse forms as 
interpreting the regulations of the 33IA for tribes who. do not under- 
stand them ; helping tribes receive certificates of eligibility for EDA 
or OEO programs; providing legal research assistance with respect 
to Federal Indian Laws applicable to particular situations; providing 
practical assistance on the familiar problems of land consolidations; 
Daw and Order Codes, program development — land leasing — credit 
unions, and other tribal enterprises : supporting and assisting the crea- 
tion and maintenance of intertribal ventures to attack regional prob- 
lems ; and providing a referral service between tribes and appropriate 
private. State and Federal agencies, which can provide assistance with 
particular problems. 

Our approach is to define specific areas of concern in community de- 
velopment, designating Indian groups eligible to receive assistance 
from the program. Tribal groups are asked to define and clarify. imme- 
diate problems and long-range goals. Technical and financial assistance 
is available only until the group has reached the. point where it has 
sufficient resources to begin programing, and funding by itself. Then, 
program support ceases, thereby canceling out dependency upon the 
program for continued survival. 

Financial assistance for accelerated community development con- 
sists of grants for capital improvements to enable tribes, to overhaul 
community facilities and to provide matching grants “in kind” for 
programs; to assist unorganized communities to plan basic commu- 
nity organization ;.to enable Indian groups to employ professional serv- 
ice people in particular cases of need, as., for incorporation of enter- 
prises. formation of credit unions, establishment of leasing programs 
or writing of tribal constitutions, and, for travel by tribal representa- 
tives to enable them to follow up on program applications, where 
necessary. 

One priority area is the number of small tribes whose members are, 
for the most part employed, but the tribe as a governing body is too 
poor to begin a program of housing on a community basis ; so, nothing 
is done. With some assistance in developing a housing program, and 
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formulation of a plan to establish either a credit "union or a tribal tax 
on the members, such a tribe could create housing for its people, with 
the program generating enough momentum to set up a basic com- 
munity development program for the future. Once the program is 
undertaken, counselling and financial assistance can be provided to 
assist the tribe in building a basic tribal income to cover such future 
services as the members require. Such a tribe would then be, for all 
predictable purposes, self-sufficient. 

Having waited in vain for Congress to approve a Federal ‘Govern- 
ment endorsed, chartered and underwritten all-Indian Development 
Corporation, in accord with the recommendations of the Striner Re- 
port, NCAI has just obtained a substantial grant from EDA to study 
the feasibility of, and assuming a feasible, method is found, to estab- 
lish a National Indian Development Organization. Although the ter ms 
of the proposal require an organization to be established within exist- 
ing law (if feasible), we will "undoubtedly be seeking Congressional 
assistance to strengthen the significance of this organization. We see 
this as potentially the single most significant development in the field 
•of Indian economic development. The need for a financial institution 
which can accommodate the unique requirements of the Tndian for 
credit and other needs is quite apparent. To the extent that such an 
organization can be developed in the private sector under Indian 
direction, we think it will be the most useful. Some sort of Federal 
subsidization may well be needed, at least in the early stages, to make 
the organization feasible, and to that extent, we will turn to Congress 
for support. 

In closing, we would like to remind you of the words President 
John F. Kennedy used in his inaugural address: “If a free society 
cannot help the many who are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich.” 




OKLAHOMAN S FOR INDIAN OPPORTUNITY, INCOR- 
PORATED AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FOR NON- 
RESERVATION INDIAN PEOPLE 



By WniiAM G. Hayden* 



foreword 



Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity was organized in 1965 to 
represent and assist Oklahoma Indians. Oklahoma has no Tr>Hin.n 
reservations, but it has by far the largest nonreservation Indian 
population of any State. William Hayden here describes how white 
settlement and statehood for Oklahoma were accompanied bv white 
encroachment on Indian lands, causing the Indians to become an 
exploited and poverty-stricken minority. He criticizes current 
Federai programs for continuing to promote white-owned industries, 
which employ Indians at low wages. A primary objective of the 
Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity is to promote Indian ownership 
and control of local commerce and industry. The OIO has already 
assisted in the establishment of a number of Indian- owned Pm a ll 
businesses. Other OIO activities include an Indian youth council, 
which heips young people to develop the skills and self-confidence 
neeaecl for scholastic success, and a community action program 
which helps Indian people to take better advantage of the social 
services provided by State and Federal agencies. In addition to 
• the numerous activities of the OIO, Mr. Hayden’s article 

includes extensive historical and statistical material on the economic, 
social, and educational status of the Oklahoma Indians. 



Introduction 



Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity, Inc., is a private nonprofit 
corpo ration organized under the laws of the State of Oklahoma. In 
Oklahoma there are 67 tribes of Indians and over 25 official tribal 
organizations. There are no reservations in the State of Oklahoma. 
Estimates of the Indian population of the State range anywhere from 
the official 64,000 of the i960 Census to over 200,000. At any rate 
OMahoma has the second largest Indian population of any State, 
S?ate C b a f ^ ^ ar ^= es ^ nonreservation Indian population of any 

, Prior the organization of .Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity 
tnere^ had been no single organization that really crossed traditional 
tribal barners to the point that Indians from many different tribal 
groups could be galvanized into successful group action. Tradi- 
tionally, Indian people have been divided by tribal and clan f action- 
alism It is the philosophy of Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity 
that Indian people need to have the opportunity to go beyond these 
things — to work together to promote their own social, economic, and 
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political well-being — regardless of whether they be tribal Indians, 
urban or rural; Pow-Wow Indians or church oriented; progressive 
Indians or what have you. 

There is a popular myth in Oklahoma that since there are no 
Indian reservations in the State then there is no “Indian problem.” 
According to the myth, Indians are rapidly being assimilated into 
the dominant society. Since technically, Indians are eligible for the 
same services as non-Indians and are on an equal footing legally in 
society as non-Indians, there is a widespread belief among Okla- 
homans that there is no such thing as discrimination against Indians. 
But such is not the truth. The occasional Indian who does “make it” 
in the dominant society is used to prove that all the others could also 
if they would just “try.” In many areas cruel stereotypes are still 
operative: “Indians are lazy,” “The drunk Indian”; any kind of 
erratic behavior on the part of an Indian individual can be explained 
simply by saying, “Well, he’s an Indian.” And tragically many In- 
dians hold these same attitudes about themselves. For many years a 
sign was prominently placed on the outside of a tavern near Ponca 
City ; it said “No Beer Sold to Indians.” It was only removed a few 
months ago, but for years Indian people passed that sign everyday. 
It still happens that indigent Indian persons with serious or emer- 
gency health needs are turned away from hospitals with the explana- 
tion that they should go to the Indian hospital. The Indian hospital 
might be 30 miles away or it might be 100 miles away and how are the 
indigent to pay for transportation? 

For an Indian to live in Oklahoma means that practically every 
phase of his life is controlled by white people : the school, State ana 
local government, the police, the courts, the hospitals, the public wel- 
fare social worker, his boss where he works— always white. The fact 
that there are no reservations in Oklahoma simply means that Indian 
people control that much less, that they have little that they can call 
their own, and that there are fewer places to retreat from white in- 
sensitivity to whatever way of life they choose to live. 

One could go on and on and on listing problems and incidents that 
Indian people have endured but suffice it to say it was because of these 
things that Indian people brought Oklahomans for Indian Oppor- 
tunity into being. In the summer of 1965 over 500 Indian people from 
around the State of Oklahoma gathered at the University of Okla- 
homa in Norman, Okla. and voted to organize Oklahomans for Indian 
Opportunity for the purpose of promoting the advancement of Okla- 
homa Indians on a statewide level. OIO is an Indian-dominated orga- 
nization — of the 41 -member board of directors, 36 are Indian people 
from around the State of Oklahoma. OIO currently employs 47 peo- 
ple ; and of these, 35 are Indian or approximately 75 percent. In the 
past 3 years, with the help of funds from the Federal Government, 
OIO has inaugurated a number of programs designed by Indian people 
for the benefit of Indian people. Some of these are : 

The Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity Community Organization 
Program has selected several target areas with a high percentage of 
Indian population. In each area an Indian person who has not had the 
benefit of professional training and who shares in the viewpoint of his 
fellow Indians has been employed to serve as an advocate for the In- 
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dian poor. These persons help Indian people take better advantage of 
fetate and Federal programs, take up their cause with agencies like the 
welfare department or the Bureau of Indian Affairs and they are fre- 
quently called upon to gather facts in cases of discrimination. 

The Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity Youth Program has orga- 
nized over 70 youth councils in schools with a large Indian enrollment. 
The public school system of Oklahoma is, by and large, unresponsive 
to the needs of Oklahoma Indian young people. The fact that some 
school systems have a 70- to 90-percent dropout rate for Indian students 
is ample proof of this. In most of these schools with large Indian en- 
rollment very few Indian students participate in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. OIO seeks to organize youth councils for the Indian students 
Ui these schools. The youth council then becomes a vehicle whereby 
Indian students can develop self-confidence, skills of leadership, and 
self-expression. The youth councils themselves are organize a on a 
statewide level and the Indian young people elect statewide officers. 

1 ar i t y of thls Program can be seen in the fact that nearly 
1,7°0 Indian high school students recently attended the OIO Statewide 
Youth Conference at the University of Oklahoma. 

The Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity TV orlc Orientation Pro- 
gram seeks to train and find employment for young Indian men and 
women in areas where it is difficult for Indians to find jobs. The OIO 
staff people attempt to convince local employers that Indian people 
are good employees. Frequently employers are reluctant to hire Indians 
because they have been led to believe that Indians are not dependable 
or are lacking in initiative in a job situation. The OIO Program seeks 
to break down these stereotypes while at the same time attempting 
to develop a realistic unders tan ding and commitment on the part of 
the young Indians to the “world of work.” In some cases persons have 
been successfully placed on the job that had previously failed in some 
other type of job training program. One of the best results of the 
program has been that many of the trainees have come to the realiza- 
tion that they really need more education and training and have gone 
back to school either to gain a high school, college education, or more 
specialized vocational training. 

The Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity Referral and Adult Edu- 
cation Centers function in both Tulsa and Oklahoma City. Many 
Indian people have migrated to Tulsa and Oklahoma City from rural 
where the agency they were most accustomed to dealing with is 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Upon coming to the city many are ill- 
equipped to cope with the confusion of urban life and the maze of 
agencies that are supposed to give service to the poor. Through these 
centers OIO tries to help people get services and at the same time 
learn now to deal with public and private agencies set up to help them. 
Also, courses in consumer education, credit buying, etc., are available 
through these centers. 

Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity has also promoted a number 
of regional training seminars for Indian people who are interested 
T J® arn l ng ways of gating on school boards, boards of Community 
Action Agencies, running for public office and other forms of com- 
munity involvement. 
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. Understandably, the apathy and discouragement among In dians 
in eastern Oklahoma is extreme. Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity 
believes that if Indian communities are to survive in the nonreserva- 
tion situation of Oklahoma — then Indian people must have the op- 
portunity to gain control of the economic situations that most vitally 
affect their daily existence. That is they must have the opport uni ty to 
work in a business owned by themselves or by other Indians, they must 
L able to buy the goods they need in stores owned by Indians if they 
so choose, they ought to be able to borrow from an institution con- 
trolled by other Indian people, whether it be a bank, loan company, 
or credit union, they ought to be able to live together — to preserve what 
they t h i n k is worth preserving — to discard what is not — they ought to 
be able to live in any way tbey please. But there must be an economic 
base for such, freedom. -And really one cannot talk about freedom to 
be different in our society unless one recognizes the need for economic 
security of minority groups. 

As TJ.S. Senator Fred R. Harris has pointed out, America does not 
mean the melting pot, it means the right to be different — that is Amer- 
ican plurialism. P luraiism should include the concept that certain 
racial, cultural, or religious groups have a right to a certain recogni- 
tion in our national social^ legal, and political makeup. The American 
Indian, as the first American and in return for the forfeiture of the 
Jsprth American Continent and thousands of broken treaties cer- 
tainly has a right to special recognition and special treatment from 
the national government over and above every other racial and ethnic 
group, without diminishing in any way the force of basic civil rights 
legislation m the land. 

The Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity program attempts to do 
what few Indian programs have tried— to put Indian people in con- 
trol ox the basic situations that dominate their lives. 

There have been many Federal programs to improve the lot of 
Indian people in Oklahoma. There is a widespread belief that Indians 
have inherent gifts of manual dexterity and innate abilities in hand- 
eye coordination thus it is that some Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
even some tribal publications echo this racist nonsense. The main re- 
sults of such misguided propaganda is to promote the belief that In- 
dians are only capable of menial or physical tasks that do not require 
any brainpower. As has been stated above, tragically many Indians 
have the same attitudes about themselves. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has a very po iverful effect upon Indian 
people m Oklahoma. Many informed persons believe this has resulted 
in a general situation of dependency on Bureau of Indian Affairs’ serv- 
ices and lack of initiative both on the part of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and Indian people. It would seem that there is a direct corre- 
lation between Bureau of Indian Affairs ineptitude and Indian lassi- 
tude. 

Let us take for example the BIA industrial development program. 
There is a great deal of publicity about various industrial enterprises 
teat have been lured to eastern Oklahoma through BIA auspices— no 
doubt the BIA has been, on occasion, extremely helpful in providing 
incentives for industry to relocate in an Indian area, however,, this 
does not mean that the BIA effort has been even largely helpful to 
Indian workers. One of the most effective BIA lures for industry is 
the training supplement whereby up to one-half of the Federal mmi- 
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mum wage is paid for as long as 1 y 2 years. This committee has already 
received evidence which indicates that training supplements for such 
long lengths of time are largely unwarranted. Indeed, the evidence 
seems to indicate that the average Indian trainee in eastern Oklahoma 
gains proficiency in a manufacturing skill in one or two weeks of 
training— -not in 1 or iy 2 years as the subsidies seem to indicate. 

We think that the main inference from this is that BIA-OJT 
training subsidies are in reality interest free capital grants to lure 
industries to Indian areas. Considering the fact that industry relo- 
cates in eastern Oklahoma mainly to find a cheaper labor supply, this 
type of investment on the part of the Federal Government is not in 
the long run favorable to Indian people. Indeed, one might say that 
the effect of such programs is to maintain the exploitation of Indian 
people! Why else would the Bureau fund as many enterprises that 
provide bare minimum wage subsistence to Indian people. 

It is our belief that such programs should be restructured so that 
they are geared to train Indian people to work in Indian owned and 
controlled enterprises. This is very simple — B TA money Should not go 
to the enrichment of white people at the expense of Indian labor or 
ov 1 * Period ! 



„ , important economic development programs such as 
SB A, FHA, and EDA should be reformed in such a way that a cer- 
tain minimum of. loan or investment funds available must be devoted 
to authentic Indian projects. None of these Federal programs has a 
particularly sparkling record in these areas. At the same time it must 
be emphasized that Federal funds should not be all allocated to projects 
that tend to be literally “Human Zoos” for Indian people (projects in 
which Indian culture is prostituted with feathers and beads and snakes 
and curios and fake Indian art and craft, to be viewed by believing 
tourists). Any project financed with Federal funds which results in 
white people coming to look at Indian people is obviously an 
outrageous waste of taxpayer funds. : 

Federal funds (if directed toward Indian ownership rather than 
Indian employment) can make a significant* change in the economic 
status of Indians in Oklahoma. 

Federal funds are also used extensively for various types of voca- 
tional training for Indians. We do not feel that these programs have 
been too beneficial for Indians — not because vocational training is 
not needed but because of poor quality training and because too often 
the training is for a job that does not exist or is not needed. How 
many thousands of Indians have been trained — or even still are 

1 • j • n _ *i ji 1 • , . • A ,-i 



would seem that vocational training programs are set up by, persons 
who are only concerned with the present needs of industry and not 
with the long-range employment needs of Indian people. 

Without diminishing the need for quality vocational training we 
believe that the main emphasis should be placed on a vastly expanded 
educational grant program through the BIA. Thousands of Indian 
young people of high aspirations are being denied or discouraged from 
higher education because of the lack of sufficient funds for this wprthy 
program,; Moreover, this grant program should be expanded, py , cover 
the needs of Jndian college graduates for advanced studies. ’ 

31-685 — 70 — vol. 2 T ! * 
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This then, is how Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity feels about 
Federal progra ms as they affect Indian j in Oklahoma. The remainder 
of this statement will detail the OIO economic development program 
as it has unfolded over the past 6 months. 

The initial target area for the program includes the following coun- 
ties : Delaware, Mayes, Cherokee, Adair, Sequoyah, Haskell, Latimer, 
LeFlore, Pushmataha, and McCurtain. The area was chosen because 
of its high concentration of Indian people and its great potential for 
economic development. . 

The administrative offices of the program are located at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. The staff working out of Norman in- 
cludes the director, deputy director, specialists in agriculture and 
animal husbandry, a business economist, a finance and accounting 
specialist, an attorney, a marketing expert and the secretarial staff. 
The field staff consists of five field representatives and 10 neighborhood 
workers. Each field representative supervises two counties in the proj- 
ect. A neighborhood worker is located in each of the 10 counties. Both 
field representatives and neighborhood workers live in the project 
area. Neighborhood workers were residents of the counties where they 
serve prior to being employed by OIO and are able to speak either 
Cherokee or Choctaw. 

The rural development program is responsible to the OIO board of 
directors and works closely with the special advisory committee to the 
project. The involvement of OIO board members ana the area’s Indian 
people with the ideas and talents of low-income residents of the area 
is necessary for project success. 

Regular training sessions are held for all staff members. Emphasis 
is placed on techniques for locating individuals and groups with 
business ideas, identifying needs and providing or locatmg services. 
Information on other OIO programs is provided in order to assure 
close coordination in the overall effort. 

The first year of the project has been devoted to developing demon- 
stration projects and establishing small businesses and cooperatives. 
Buying clubs in communities such as Wright City, Talihina, Little 
Kansas, and Briggs not only provide opportunities for economy in 
food purchases but are effective organizational vehicles for all types 
of community activity. 

Regular meetings are being held in over 20 rural communities to 
plan community involvement in the project. The field staff also is 
working with OIO youth councils in the 10-county ^ area. 

All types of businesses and cooperatives are considered for proj- 
ect participation. Examples of project developed enterprises are the 
Cherokee Graphic Arts Co., Tahlequah; Bob Lee Dry’s Service Sta- 
tion & Auto Repair, Safina ; Steen’s Grocery & Service Station, Grove ; 
and Cherokee Floats, Inc., Briggs. The Cherokee Float operation is 
particularly interesting since it will provide summer employment for 
a large number of Indian high school students. The Lost City and 
Bell Feeder Pig Cooperative mvolves over 20 families in the special- 
ized feeder pig industry with the assistance of the OIO animal 
husbandry specialist. 

Over 30 other projects are currently under development or considera- 
tion. Projects under consideration are as diversified as fiber glass manu- 
facturing, rough fish processing, fish farming, franchising operations, 
and laundry facilities. 
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Technical assistance is and^raft^W 

atives such as the Bull the 

velopment of the demonstration of the 

Development Corp. The NOCDO is a c £ late community 

Community felf-%te^mataon Act deigned to^ ^ ln(Jian people 

owned industry and enterprise, uio 

involved in the program. published with local business- 

its “i* “ the Stfl*e OEO office, 

and community action agencies. . and organizations grow, 

As these small OIO sponsored busrn^a^ org | nization __an or- 
they will serve as biuldmg block g t representative of 

ganization composed of residents of the^area^r^ ^ it ^ improving the 

the Indian people of the entire ^ Indian people of the area, 

economic and social cond development organization dominated 

By building a regio^lewnOTni c ^ >vl P ^ pe0 ple can continue to 

feXfrTwn S^rpri^unde^W oSa control in the years 

t °Tte 6 basically is what of these 

commitment to help ^ e '’®]"P ; * yolve on j y a few people at first. Tllti- 
projects will be small and involve successful and visible 

™traLns"£ d^elopll with tiJhelp of other private and public 

a8 Finafly, because the P^^^^pro^areaT^Sc^ding an 
paper are not unique to . * pa i material on the economic, social, 

adldtcationflTtat a i a ?f Indians throughout the various areas of the 
State of Oklahoma. 

FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

The Cherokee, Chickasaw, ^werelconspi^ious 

known as the “Five Civilized Trih^. l be^ t,rm^ Spanish) 

aT first, at the time the and later 

colonized southesaetern United . . ’ ument When tliey realized they 

for their cultural and ec ™°“’ c ^ ^Ung ' they begad to enter into 

tefivfovffized’ Trib^made rapid strides in oivUization according 

to the European patterns. ~ n-u e i r forced removal, between 

The injuitices and the hardships theiri orc^.^ After a decade 

1829 and 1846, arrested emerging into harmonvand prog- 

of strife, when they were once again emerg g civil War. 

ress, their development was Qi^l War had somewhat 

After the hatreds and tribes ^ras again revived 

subsided, progress ^S“«S^tion f or the next half century. Hos- 

again overran the areas inhabited 
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by the Five Tribes. Tliis caused the Indians again to withdraw from 
society. Despite a treaty obligation to keep whites out, at statehood 
the entire Indian territory contained five times as many whites as 
Indians and the tribes were in a completely demoralized state. 

To compound the problem, a series of legislative acts, from 1902 to 
1959, had the effect of permitting Indian lands to pass from tribal 
ownership to individual Indians. From 1902 to the present time, ap- 
proximately 19 million acres were turned over to individual Indians 
by means of deeds. While some owners benefited from their allotments, 
others sold out for a fraction of the land’s value. Only 700,000 acres 
remain in restricted status. However, very few of these restricted 
tracts are of sufficient size or in a location to justify their consolidation 
for economic purposes. 

Many of the members of the tribes have been able to ride the crest 
of white aggressiveness and hold their own. Accordingly, the social 
status of the tribes ranges from those who are highly educated and 
fully acculturated to those who are illiterate and living in the depths 
of poverty. Some of the most prominent doctors, attorneys, educators, 
bankers, and businessmen of Oklahoma are of Indian descent. On the 
other hand, many tribal members have little or no education, very 
low incomes, and are experiencing great difficulty in maintaining an 
existence. The economic and social status of the tribes is perhaps lower 
today than it was a half century ago. 

A serious problem of economic necessity faces the Indian people in 
Oklahoma today. There is an urgent need for jobs that furnish perma- 
nent employment. The State of Oklahoma also realizes that it has 
moved beyond its ability to maintain its population and economy 
based upon agriculture and the oil industry. Therefore : it appears 
logical that the Indian and non-Indian people alike within the State 
face a common economic problem. 

The development of an industrial and commercial recreation econ- 
omy seems to be the common solution. Before substantial advances 
can be made, however, members need to have an appreciation for ade- 
quate housing and sanitation, better understanding of government 
from the community to the national level and a greater concern for 
general health and welfare. It will also be necessary for many members 
of the Five Tribes to be motivated to progress more rapicUy than in 
the past to keep up with the country’s technological advancement. 



As shown in table I, the Indian population of the Five Civilized 
Tribes has been steadily increasing since. 1950. The population increased 
from 36,318 in 1950 to 38,503 in 1960, or 6 percent. By comparison, 
the total population of Oklahoma increased only 4.3 percent during 
the same period. The rate of population growth of Indians in Okla- 
homa is greater than the total Oklahoma population because migration 
to other States is less frequent among the Indian people than among 
the non-Indian. The lack of marketable skills discourages migration 
on the part of, the .Indians.. 



Statistical Data of the Five Civilized Tribes 
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Table I. — Population 

Year: 



increase of the Five Civilized Tribes within the 40 -county 
jurisdiction 

j Population 



1950 36 , 318 

1960 38 , 503 

1962 40,042 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



The age distribution of the members of the Five Civilized Tribes is 
shown in table II. Fifty percent of the population is less than 20 years 
of age. As is true of Indian tribes throughout the United States, the 
Five Civilized Tribes have a younger population than that of the 
general U.S. population. 



TABLE II.— COMPOSITION 


OF MEMBERSHIP BY AGE, JUNE 1962 




Age 




Population 


Percent 


1 to 19 




19. 914 
9,618 

7. 914 
2, 596 


50 

24 

20 

6 


20 to 39 




40 to 59 




60 and up 




Total 




40, 042 


100 







Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



The school enrollment figures shown in table ill includes all the In- 
dian children of the members of the Five Civilized Tribes who main- 
tain permanent residence in the jurisdictions. The Bureau is encourag- 
ing all children to finish high school and secure college or vocational 
training following high school graduation. Such attainment will be im- 
portant in stimulating economic and social growth. 

TABLE 111.— PERMANENT RESIDENTS OF JURISDICTION ATTENDING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, JUNE 1965 



School 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Percent 


Public 




9,702 

724 

200 


17 70 ? 


on 


Federal 




1 / , / U£ 

1 4*i7 


7 


University 




437 


/ 

3 


TotaL. — . 




10,626 


19,596 


100 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



Table IV provides a breakdown of the family income of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. About 90 percent of the families receive incomes of 
less than $3,000. The unskilled members of the tribes, who are in the 
majority and who depend on irregular farm labor and timber work, 
have few opportunities to earn more money. Continued emphasis by 
Bureau, State, and local agencies on vocational training, employment 
assistance, as well as industrial and commercial recreational develop- 
ment will provide means for employment and thereby increase the 
income level of the tribal members. 
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Income 



Unknown.. 

ti n nn£ WOO::; 

ig&Sfi: 

SSgSSg- 

*10,000 and ovef. 



TOaES , 

Chickasaw creek rh „ " 

cretrk Cherokee Choctaw 



Total. 



0 

102 
479 
336 
41 
51 
10 

1,019" 



146 
, 731 
1, 170 

409 

292 

147 
29 



1,196 

493 

298 

0 

0 

0 



2,924 



109 

1,070 

500 

390 

260 

45 

20 



1,993 



2,384 



Seminole 


Total 


Percent 


1 

318 

597 

278 

80 

49 

4 


256 

3,417 

3,244 

1,702 

673 

292 

63 


2.6 

35.4 

33.6 

17.6 

7.0 

3.1 
0.7 


1.327 


9,647 


100.0 



Source; Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

T^Z r ~ inf °“ n on fche iabor foroe 

— — — EMPL °s CsoS ns zt h ™ e «* ». u ® ™ 0ES 



Labor force <14 years and^ 

Employed, total 





Percent unemployed 

Not in labor force <14 yeans and over) 

Women (all other reasons^ 




3.795 ioc, 

km ta !; 9<< 

1.946 ” 3,735 

1.946 



s ”" rc,: zEiEii & 

Pf ‘^Ma^ge^a^e is a “°ng 

of feSft °| r ” E3 ££ 

S £ of 5 

S uce 

WBL E VL-uro WVENTQ8,, DECEMBER ,», ? “' mS “ ^ 



Dry farming. 

Open grazing" 

ffssrawiS?E 

Total. 



Indi an operated 

Individual Tri^*, — ; - 

Tnfaal Individual 



Non-Indfan operated 
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Indian Tribes Residing in North: Central Oklahoma 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Thici reDort covers all or parts of 11 counties in north central Okla- 
homa, where 14 Indian tribes reside. The tribes 

Shawnee, Miami, Quapaw, Seneca-Cayuga, Kaw, Otoc-Missoinia, 
Pawnee Ponca Iowa, Mexican Kickapoo, Pottawatomi, Sac and Fox, 
j Absentee Shawnee. The counties are Osage, Pottawatomie, Key, 
PawneT^awaiS7ottkwa, Noble, Logan, Payne Lincoln, and Cleve- 
SnTThe jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is represented 
in the Osage, Miami, Pawnee, and Shawnee Agencies. 

^ The Cteage^ Reservation, now Osage County, comprises 1,470,559 
acr^ and if located in northern Oklahoma. Since the reservation was 
nurchased pursuant to treaty, the Osage were excluded from the pro- 
visions of tL General Allotment Act and their 

unti- they agreed in 1906. The Act of June 28, 1906 (34 btat. 559 ) en 
titled fc ' An Act for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage 
Indians in Oklahoma Territory and for other purposes, known as the 
Osage Allotment Act. is the organic law governing the administration 
of current Osage affairs and marks the begiraing of speciW ^ 
enacted bv the ' Congress for the exclusive benefit of the Osage Tribe. 

There were 2,229 5sage (of which 926 were full-blood and ^^were 
mi’jrpd-blood or adopted) enrolled under the provisions o± the 1906 Act. 
TW enJolle^CKt* the legal membership of the tribe and are 
referred to locally as “allotted” members. Each allottee received ap- 
proximately 658 acres of land, a $3,819.76 credit on ® i i 0 f 
"United States Treasury representing segregation 
proceeds from the sale of Osage Kansas lands, mid the right to a pro 
rata share of the income, distributed quarterly, from such trust funds 
and net tribal mineral income. These shares are known as headrights. 
The income is derived from Osage minerals and business activities re- 

la Rapid ^assimilation with non-Indians took place in earlyyearsin 
the Osaee Tribe. Those members of the tribe of one-fourth Indian 
Wood almost without exception fully identify themselves with the non- 
Indian social and economic life of the communities in which they re- 
side. Because of this rapid assimilation and the lack of adequate re- 
sources and opportunities on the reservation, a large percentage of the 
Osage people have relocated in other areas, the greatest segment out- 
side of Oklahoma being located in California. Many are now gfmfully 
employed and some have attained recognition and success in the arts, 

the prof essions, and in businesses. , , Viai-F 

A large number of Osage Indians, many of whom have one-half 
degree <§ Indian blood or more, still reside in. Osage County. Many of 
them do not receive income from the headrights. Social integration of 
this group has been impeded by numerous factors. One major fa ^°J 
is thfcommunity attitude created by the Osage mineral trust, which 
is diffic ult to overcome. First of ail, the commu n ity general is 
envious of the headright owners, and every effort ismade to separate 
them from their income or headrights. Secondly, because of the mde- 
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pendent income from headrights, the individual Osage is somewhat 
separate from the general community and does not really consider him- 
self a part of it. As a result, two distinct community divisions are at- 
tempting to exist in the same area. There is no longer a cohesive Osage 
culture, nor is the Osage able to live by the culture of the general 
non-Indian community. The greatest needs of the Osage Tribe are 
assistance and guidance for those 2,700 Osage residing in the county. 
Assistance is needed for everyday existence and in fostering social 
integration that will lead to their full acceptance by the community. 

M iami Agency 

The Eastern Shawnee, Miami, Quapaw, Seneca- Cayuga, and Wyan- 
dotte Tribes, as well as Modoc, Ottawa, and Peoria Terminated Tribes, 
reside in northeastern Oklahoma under the jurisdiction of the Miami 
Agency. The jurisdiction covers all or parts of seven counties, with 
the agency headquarters in Miami, Ottawa County, Oklahoma. The 
reservations under the Miami jurisdiction originally comprised about 
three-quarters of Ottawa County, Oklahoma. 

The tribes were descendants of mid western Algonquian and Iro- 
quoian Bands that roamed the areas from Lake Erie to Kansas. They 
were located in Oklahoma during Hie nineteenth century. 

In the early 1800’s all of the area, now under the jurisdiction of the 
Miami Agency, was known as Quapaw Country, although some Sene- 
cas and Shawnees lived there also. In 1867, the Quapaws ceded a 
large portion of their reservation for settlement by other tribes, which 
tract was subdivided into small reservations for various tribes settling 
there. 

The groups have been integrating into the social life of Oklahoma 
since the 1900’s. Today, they are, for all practical purposes, assimilated. 
They do not call upon the Bureau for help, although Bureau services 
are legally available. 

As of June 1, 1964, there were only 20,604 acres of restricted Indian 
lands ; 90 percent of these agricultural lands are presently under lease 
with an effort being directed toward assisting the owners to use better 
economic practices on the land. 

Pawnee Agency 

Four tribes, Otee-Miscouria, Ponca, Kaw, and Pawnee, are situated 
within the jurisdictional area of the Pawnee Agency. Within this area- 
86, 823 acres of Indian-owned land are held in trust by the Federal 
Government; of this total only 7,515 acres are operated by Indians 
themselves. The total land is estimated to represent approximately 
$11 million in value. The lands are in trust, multiple, and tribal owner- 
ships. A legal land survey is a serious need. 

Of the 2,784 Indians that live in this area, fewer than 40 percent were 
gainfully employed in full or part-time jobs in 1962. The average 
income is below that for the adjacent area and consists mostly of agri- 
cultural rentals, oil and gas leases on trust land, pensions, part-time 
labor, and welfare. 

The Indians in this area and in Oklahoma generally were allotted 
separate tracts of land. Then the interspersed areas were opened to 
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settlement by homesteaders through the various acts of Congress, 
starting in 1887, either by run or lottery. 

This area, along with many others in Oklahoma, is one of severe 
rural poverty. The situation will not improve until the economy is 
diversified and industrial or commercial enterprises are induced to 
locate in the area to provide job opportunities for wage seekers. Per- 
manent local employment would not only aid Indians of this jurisdic- 
tion but also the entire north central part of the State. 

Shawnee A.gency 

The jurisdiction of the Shawnee Agency covers all or parts of each 
of six countries in central Oklahoma. The agency is responsible for the 
Bureau affairs of five tribes, the Iowa, Sac and Fox, Mexican Kick- 
apoo. Citizens Pottawatomi, and Absentee Shawnee. 

The tribes were originally indigenous to the Great Lakes area and 
were encountered by traders, colonial troops, and white settlers in the 
18th century. Luring the 19th century, through various agreements 
with the TJ.S. Government, the tribes were eventually assigned lands 
in Kansas and later in Oklahoma. 

At the present time there are approximately 2,400 Indians living 
within or adjacent to this agency jurisdiction. There are approximately 
48,000 acres of trust land within the six counties. 

Culturally the tribes range from the Mexican Kickapoo, who cling 
closely to the old religion and seldom marry outside the tribe, to the 
Citizens Potawatomi, who themselves have practically terminated their 
special statue because of the extent to which they have intermarried 
with the non-Indian and become submerged in the greater community. 

This Indian population, like many in the Anadarko area, is unique 
in that a significant number live in ‘ ‘subcommunities ' ’ or “population 
clusters” located within boundaries of lands originally assigned to the 
tribe. The individuals usually reside on land in which they have a 
small, undivided, inherited interest or which belongs to a, relative. They 
usually occupy an inadequate, deteriorated dwelling that was built by 
the allottee 'and which is often shared by other heirs. There are a few 
whose income from earnings approaches the average national level 
and yet who choose to live in the most primitive and dilapidated dwell- 
ings. Aside from land sales proceeds, supervised by this agency, the 
individual amounts spent for maintenance or improvements on these 
dwellings is negligible. 

There is still present among the tribes residual cultural character- 
istics or traits that act as deterrents to the development and economic 
adjustment of both individuals and families. In addition, many still 
try to cling to the practice of securing their living from the land and 
refuse to leave the area for employment or to recognize the necessity 
for formal education. or vocational training. 

There is still much need to stimulate interest and to involve the 
Indian population of this area in activities of the greater non-Indian 
community. This will contribute to strengthening self-esteem and im- 
proving the public image of the tribes. There is also a need to assist 
families to remain together as units and to encourage children to finish 
high school and to secure college or vocational training.! 
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General I? optjlatton, Social and Economic Characteristics 
Population 

As shown in table I, the Indian population of the Oklahoma tribes 
residing in north central Oklahoma has been increasing since 1950. 
The population increased from 8,640 in 1950 to 9,033 in 1960, or by 
4.6 percent. This increase slightly exceeded that of the total Oklahoma 
population, which amounted to 4.3 percent between 1950 and 1960. 



Table I. — Population increase of Oklahoma Tribes residing in north central 

Oklahoma 



Tear: 

1950 

1960 

1962 



Population 

8, 640 

9, 033 

__ 10,530 



•Source : Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

P opulation of tribes in 1962 and, principal county of residence 

A breakdown by agency and tribe indicating population of the 
tribes in 1962 and principal county residence of tribal members is shown 
in table II. 



table ti 



Agency and Tribe 



Population, 

1962 Principal county residence of tribal members 



Osage Agency 

Miami area field office. 



2,872 
2, 474 



Osage, Pottawatomi, Kay, Cherokee, Pawnee, Comanche, Dela- 
ware, Rogers, Mayes, Tulsa, and Washington. 

Ottawa and Delaware. 



Eastern Shawnee 299 

Miami 299 

Quapaw 1,144 

Seneca -Cayuga 732 



Pawnee Indian Agency. 



2, 784 Kay, Noble, and Pawnee. 



Kaw 

Otoe-Missouria 

Pawnee 

Ponca 



248 

973 

687 

876 



Shawnee Indian Agency. 

Iowa 

Mexican Kickapoo__ 

Pottawatomi 

Sac and Fox 

Absentee Shawnee. 



2,400 



758 
',16 
3! 8 
656 
752 



Lincoln, Logan, Payne, Oklahoma, 
Johnston. 



Pottawatomie, Cleveland, and 



Source: County locations of Federal IrvJian eservations and other land units, June 30, 1961, Bureau of Indian Affairs- 

Composition by age 

The age distribution in 1962 of the members of the tribes of north 
central Oklahoma is shown in table III. The tribal membership rolls 
of the Eastern Shawnee and Absentee Shawnee as of August 20, 1964, 
were used as the population documents from which samples were 
drawn. The average percent by age categories was computed from 
these two rolls and these percentage figures were applied to the 1962 
population figure of 50,530 to compute the figures shown in the table. 
More than 50 percent of the total members were less than 20 years of 
age. As is true of Indian tribes generally throughout the United States, 
these tribes have a younger population than that of the general U.S. 
population. Only 39 percent of the U.S. population was under 20 
years of age in 1960. 
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Age 



1 to 19 

20 to 39 

40 to 59 

60 and up... 

Total. 



TABLE III.— COMPOSITION OF ME MBERSHIP, BY AGE, JUNE 1962 

Population 

5,300 

— - .. _ 2,950 

1,680 

- - 600 



Percent 



50 

28 

16 

6 



10, 530 



100 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



Educational characteristics . # , 

The school enrollment figures shown in table IV includes all the 
Indian children of families who maintain permanent re^dence m tJie 
■jurisdiction. In Oklahoma schools in general, 60 percent of the children 
entering the first grade never complete high school. In the lurisdmtion 
of these tribes, the dropout figure is approximately 75 percent. Ox all 
students graduating from high school in Oklahoma, 46 ^percent con- 
tinue into higher education. For Indian graduates of high school, only 
30 percent continue into higher education. The Bureau is encouraging 
all children to finish high school and secure college or vocational train- 
ing following high school graduation. 

TABLE IV.— PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF JURISDICTION ATTENDING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, JUNE 1965 



School Boy3 


Girls 


Total 1 


Percent 


Federal... A q? 


2,471 

133 

66 


4,964 

266 

157 


92 

5 

3 


Total - — — - 2 . 717 


2,670 


5,387 


100 


Source: Annual School Census Report of Indian Children. 1965, Branch of Education; Bureau of Indian Affairs. 




TABLE V.— LABOR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT, AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 


MARCH 1966 






Total 


Male 


Female 




4,728 


2, 516 


2,212 




2,744 


1,696 


1,048 



1,180 

1,564 

1,984 

41 

2,445 

1,061 
544 
565 - 
275 -. 



711 

985 

820~~ 

32 

1,092 

548 

544 



649 
579 

1,164 

52 

1,353 

513 

565 

275 



permanent (more than 12 months) 

Temporary (including persons away on seasonal work) 

Unemployed 

Percent unemployed 

Not in labor force (14 years and over) - - 

Students (14 years and over including those away at school) 

Wo mem *f o Mwho m'no chifd-ca re Yubstfftu tes are available 

Women (all other reasons) 

Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs Semiannual Report of Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment (March 1966). 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes are members of the Algonquian 
speaking family. Around 1835 a portion of the migrating tribes sep- 
arated itself from the main body, settling along the Arkansas Kiver 
in Colorado to become known as the Southern Cheyenne and Arapaho. 
It is this group that was finally resettled on reservation land at JJar- 
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In 187?’ 1869j ° n what is today western Oklah 

assssS' 
assac- »^«ssi!«is 

^294,45pfacL£ h Un“ e “\5"^f Reservation had an area of 
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Statistical Data of the Cheyenne ant> Arapaho Tribes 

POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

There has been a steady increase of the population of the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho people during the past 18 years. A «. . ■ 

The available population data of the Bureau of Indian Atiairs 
shows that the population within the area and adjacent thereto in- 
creased from 2,604 in 1944 to 3,640 in 1962. Table I shows this increase 
from 1944 to 1962. 



Table I. — Population increase of Cheyenne- Arapaho Tribal members 
within reservation area and adjacent thereto 



Year : 

1944 

1945 
1950 
1960 
1962 



2, 604 

2, 752 
3,019 

3, 500 
3,640 



GENERAL POPULATION, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS : JUNE 19 62 

TRIBAL MEMBERSHIP 

A research committee from the staff of the Concho Area Field Office 
at Concho, Okla., conducted a recent study of the enrolled members of 
the Tribes in an effort to learn where the tribal membership lives, and 
to obtain data regarding income, employment and educational achieve- 
ments. This committee was selected from staff members who had a 
broad knowledge of the Cheyenne- Arapaho people and who had re- 
ceived training in conducting a research project. The tribal member- 
ship roll, which was prepared and issued by the business committee of 
the tribes on June 25, 1962, consisting of 4,671 persons, was used as a 
doc um ent from which information was drawn. The tribes are m the 
process of compiling a current roll and indications are that there are 
presently about 5,000 enrolled members to date. ■ _ 

Tables II to VI represent a concise summary of the findings of this 
committee and observations made regarding the tribal membership 
of this 1962 roll. 

Place of residence of tribal membership 

The findings indicate that 54 percent of the membership of the tribes 
continue to reside on former Cheyenne and .Arapaho Reservation land 
in Oklahoma. It can be reasonably assumed that, since official inquiries 
did not reveal their place of residence^ the 12 percent with an address 
unknown reside off the former reservation. 



TABLE II.— LOCATION OF ENROLLED MEMBERS OF THE CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO TRIBES OF OKLAHOMA 

BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE, JUNE 1962 



Place of residence 


Number 


Percen 


fin f/irmar rA*An/fltiArt'iivO(<f&homa _ _ _ 


2,522 


54 


formor rncpn/filifin in Oklahoma _ - _____ _ __ _______ 




14 


in ctatae nthar than Oklahoma - - — _ _ _ _________ 


934 


20 




56i 


12 


Total 


4,671 


100 
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Age and sex 

th^9 6 rrXsswSlntabTe r m ^ ^ ^ aS deter ““«d from 

TABLE HI. COMPOSITION OF MEMBERSHIP — AGE AND SEX, JUNE 1962 

— A gegroups frears) Males p ercen t Females Percent Tot al Percent 

0 to 20 i ~ — 

61 10 100 ::::::::::::::::: A U l l 2 9 42 6 » *f| S 

T ° tal 2,335 100 2 ' 336 100 4, 671 100 

Composition of membership by degree of blood 

TABLE IV. COMPOSITION OF MEMBERSHIP BY DEGREE OF CHEYEN NE-ARAPAHO BLOOD, JUNE 1962 

Degree 

Number Percent 

« 

f* u p j» « 2,466 53 

f^upto^ 609 13 

up to 973 21 

Less than H " 488 in 

Total t 

4, 671 100 

Ecowymicand educational characteristics of 1962 enrolled members 

or *lvf 1 ™!. lowm « Statistical information was compiled from a samDle 
f the 1,870 persons on the tribal roll in age group 21—55.) ^ 

Income statistics 

Pf 

capita mean income per ‘person of 'T'n Kio ~xt ^ r ^ P er 

analysis of this income data by number of families The°tot t 1 < ^ WS m* 1 

~ rXm TOm $139 to $9 ’ 143 
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Education characteristics 

The educational level of the Cheyenne and Arapaho is below that 
of the non- Indian of western Oklahoma. This places^ the Indian at a 
disadvantage when competing for employment. A review of the school 
attendance records presents a very discouraging picture. The educa- 
tional achievements of the tribal members from the sample are indi- 
cated in table VI below : 

TABLE VI —EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF TRIBAL MEMBERS, AGES 21-55, JUNE 1962 



Grades completed Number Percent 



4 to 6 144 8 

7 to 9 862 46 

10 to 12 720 38 

13 to 15 144 8 



Total 1,870 100 



LAND OWNERSHIP 



The problem of fractionated land holdings is becoming more acute 
with time. Table VII below shows a breakdown of land holdings 
according to the number of owners. The land income received by 
individual Indians is, in most cases, insignificant. There is a tendency 
for many of the Indian people to rely on this and other unearned 
income for their livelihood rather than to obtain wage work. The 
belief of many Indians that the land is a great asset is out of pro- 
portion to its actual benefit. 



Table VII . — Ownership in tracts under the supervision of the Concho Agency 



Number of owners : 

1 

2 

3 

4 to 6 

7 to 10 

11 to 20 

21 to 50 

Over 50 



Number of 
tracts owned 

430 

128 

73 

154 

105 

118 

64 

12 



TABLE VI IL — LABOR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO TRIBES, MARCH 1965 



Labor force <14 years and over) 

Employed, total 

Permanent (more than 12 months) 

Temporary (including persons away on seasonal work) 

Unemployed 

Percent unemployed 

Not in labor force (14 years and over) — 

Students (14 years and over, including those away at school). 

Men (all reasons) 

Women for whom no child-care substitutes are available 

Women (all other reasons) 



Total Male Famate 



1 , 504 


662 


842 


555 


245 


310 


155 


69 


86 


400 


176 


224 


949 


417 


532 


63 


63 


63 


740 


326 


414 


500 


220 


280 


60 


60 



75 75 



105 105 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs Semiannual Report of Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment (March 1965). 
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historical background 
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Some members of the western tribes, by reason of their customs and 
experience, have been disadvantaged in their ability to adjust to the 
requirements and demands of the society that surrounds them. Areas 
exist in western Oklahoma that may accurately be described as 
“pockets of poverty”, where Indian Americans are living in isolation 
and segregation, separated from the larger community, rarely a part 
of it. These Indian peopl- are desperately deprived. But absence of re- 
sou -ces is not the most c astating aspect of Indian poverty. Bather 
it is the inability of many Indians to understand and accept the oppor- 
tunities of American society that are open to them. 



General Population, Social and Economic Characteristics 

Population 

The Indian population of this jurisdiction has been steadily increas- 
ing since 1950. Table I shows that the population within the juris- 
diction has increased from 5,574 in 1950 to 7,500 in 1962. The rate of 
annual population growth between 1950 and i960 was 1.9 percent. By 
comparison, the annual rate of growth of U.S. population for this 10- 
year period was 1.7 percent. 



Table I . — Population increase of tribes residing in AnadarJeo Agency 

jurisdiction 

Year: Population 



1960 

1950 

1962 



6,727 
5 , 574 
7,500 



Source : Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



Composition by age a/n/L sex 

The composition of the tribes by age and sex is shown in table II. 
As shown m this table, 42 percent of the Indian population of the 
area is under 18 years of age and approximately 50 percent is less than 
20 years of age. In contrast only 39 percent of the U.S. population was 
under 20 years of age in 1960. 



TABLE II.— AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION. JUEE 1962 



Age 


Kiowa, 

Apache, 

Comanche 


Wichita, 

Caddo, 

Delaware 


Fort Sill 
Apache 


Total 


Percent 


Cumulative 

percent 


Under 13 


1,826 


604 


30 


2, 460 


33 


33 


14 to 17 


539 


178 


9 


726 


9 


42 


18 to 54 


2, 204 


730 


’37 


2,971 


40 


82 


55 to 64 


441 


146 


7 


594 


8 


90 


Over 65.. ... 


556 


184 


9 


749 


10 


100 


Total _ 


5,566 - 


1,842 


92 


7, 500 


100 


100 


Male _ 


2, 369 


669 


43 


3,081 .. 






Female . 


3,197 


1,173 


49 


4,419 — . 






Total .... .... 


5,566 


1, 842 


92 


7,500 -— 







Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



Educational characteristics 

(The following statistical information was taken from the annual 
scho ol c ensus of Indian children of Oklahoma compiled by our branch 
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<iian children of the^m teib® S° al & ear 1965 and cover all the T 
residence in the Stotelnd ih'® 5 **™ ° tl,h ®» who have“ a 

5S3Sas«?25S5E SKIS 

<lS n “idlTat a j? Cr l ases with “ This «•“- 

— - — « 




2- Total number enrolled in all schools 

Public schools.. 

AH Federal schools' 

fe"* nd . Private schools 
Colleges and universities. 



Land resources 

TABLE IV.-LAWD INVENTORY, JUNE 30, 1964 




U4 



441 



TABLE V.— LABOR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT WITHIN ANADARKO AGENCY JURISDICTION, 

MARCH 1966 





Total 


Male 


Female 




1,327 


1,172 

1,017 


155 




1, 138 


121 




828 


762 


66 


permanent ^.inare i.ian it niuiuna/ 7 * **■ 

Temporary Concluding persons away on seasonal work) 


310 


255 


55 


189 


155 


34 




14 


13 


22 

2,287 


rerceoi uneiiijjiuycu- — ■ ------------- 


3,187 


900 


Students (14 years and over including those away at school) — . 

Men (all reasons) ------ -r- 77 --- 

Women for whom no child care substitutes are available 

Women OSJ other reasons) - — 


820 

495 

1,678 — 


405 

495 


415 

194 

1,678 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affaire Semi-annual Report of Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment (March 1965). 
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POSITION WITH RESPECT TO THE NATIVE T. AN f> 

CLAIMS ISSUE 

By Emil Notti* 

FOREWORD 

Title to most of the land in Alaska remains under dispute. Prompt 
and equitable settlement of the land claims issue is fundamental to 
economic development in that State and to the full participation of 
the Alaskan natives in this development. The Alaska Federation of 
Natives has proposed four elements which should be included in a 
settlement of Native claims: granting of clear Native title to village 
land which they have historically used and occupied: payment of 
compensation to the Natives of $500 million plus a 2-percent 
royalty as compensation for lands previously taken and lands re- 
lmquisned its part of a settlement; recognition of Native corpora- 
tions as management agents for the land and funds; creation of an 
Alaska Native Commission to assist in the administration of the 
settlement act. 

Introduction 

Directors of the Alaska Federation of Natives 
C A - P N ) lias been asked its position on the settlement with the 
T ~1 . — "."I ■ . m . . - _ _ one hundred year problem of Native 

Land Claims. AFN feels that a settlement of native claims to land 
m Alaska should include: 

-A.* Connrmation of title to land in the Native villages which 
has been used and occupied by the Native people from time im- 
memorial. AFN proposes that said confirmation of lands should 
be in the amount of 40 million acres. 

B. A payment of $500 million and an overriding royalty of 2 
percent of the revenue derived from the lands as compensation 
for lands previously taken, and as compensation for the extin- 
guishment of any and all claims against the United States, based 
upon aboriginal right, title, use and occupancy of lands in Alaska 
by any Native or Native group. 

C. Recognition of a statewide Native corporation, and not 
more than 12 regional corporations as the management group for 
the land and funds. 

_U. Creation of an Alaska Native Commission to assist in the 
ad m inistration of the Settlement A ct. 

Each of these concepts (confirmation of title to a specific amount 
of land, payment of compensation and provisions for the administra- 
ti°n of the settlement) have been included in prior bills introduced 
in Congress. 



♦President, Alaska Federation of Natives. 

**AFN will attempt to achieve a separate settlement with the State of Alaska, 
ecause of 8t/fit0niGIltS Tn fl.H G Hv fidVAmnr TVT ill 4- Via -i* i. 1 . ^ 



-o — setwemeui wirn tne o*ate or Alaska* 

Because of statements made by Governor Miller during the recent hearing of the 
Senate Interior Committee AFN is hopeful that it will be able to reach a final 
settlement with the State. 
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I. Confirmation of Title to Lands 

The Natives of Alaska have watched the tremendous growth in their 
State without having had a full opportunity to participate in that 
growth. The historical use and occupancy of the lands by the Natives 
for many centuries is indisputable. AFN proposes that the title of 
land heretofore used and occupied by the N atives be confirmed to them 
in^the total amount of 40 million acres in the manner specified below. 

1. Each recognized Native village should have confirmed, 
subject to valid existing rights, a total of four townships, or 
92,160 acres. Lands that have been tentatively approved for 
selection by the State of Alaska are to be included in the lands 
to be withdrawn on behalf of the Natives. All public lands with- 
drawn and subsequently conveyed shall be contiguous, except 
as separated by bodies of water, and shall be in units of not 
less than 1,280 acres. As provided in S. 1830, each of the villages 
should be named in the legislation, and the land withdrawals 
should be made by the legislation. Since the population of the 
vill ages varies, and because regional ditferqpqes exist, an addi- 
tional grant to the larger villages based on the number of Natives 
on the village rolls should be made. The additional grant should be 
calculated on the basis of 500 acres pefcpepson, less the grant of 
four townships, or 92,160 acres. The additional grants of land 
should be limited to the “claim area” of the regional association 
in which the community is now located, as shown on the Bureau 
of Land Management’s “Native Protest Map”, but need not be 
contiguous. 

2. Regional corporations should be established by the legisla- 
tion. Each of these corporations should operate in an area 
ro uglily analogous to the area now covered by one of the following 
region al associations : 1 

(а) Arctic Slope N ative Association ( Barrow, Point Hope) . 

(б) Bering Straits Association (Kotzebue, Seward Penin- 
sula, TJnalakleet, St. Lawrence Island). 

(c) Association of Village Council Presidents (southwest 
coast, all villages in the Bethel area, including all villages 
on the lower Yukon River and the Lower Kuskokwin River). 

( d ) Tanana Chief’s Conference (Koyukuk, Middle and 
Upper Yukon Rivers, Upper Eluskokowin, Tanana River). 

(e) Cook Inlet Association (Kenai, Tyonek, Eklutna, 
Iliamna). 

(/) Bristol Bay Native Association (Dillingham, Upper 
Ai i'.oku Poninsula) . 

(g) Aleut l eague (Aleutian Islands, Pribilof Islands, and 

the»: part of the Alaska Peninsula which is in the Aleut 
League, , __ 

( h ) Chugach Native Association (Cordova, Tatitlek, Port 
Graham, English Bay, Valdez and Seward). 

(i) Tlingit-Haida Central Council (southeastern Alaska). 

If) Kodiak Area Native Association (all villages on and 

around Kodiak Island). 



CAfter further study of this matter, various changes may be made concerning the area covered by par- 
ticular regional corporations. ’ . - : * ■ • - . « 
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(A:) Copper River Native Association (Copper Center, 
GlennaUen, Chitina, Mentasta). 

A map showing tlie areas of jurisdiction of the proposed regional 
corporations, and a list of the villages which ar6 entitled to have 
land withdrawn will be supplied. 

3. After withdrawal of the lands in accordance with the proposed 
legislation, conveyance of those lands in fee simple should oe made 
by the Secretary of Interior to the recognized amative village. The 
village, at its option, should be able to convey title to the regional 
corporation in whose area it is located, or to the statewide cor- 
poration with the consent of the regional corporation. Appropriate 
restrictions prohibiting conveyance to others should be included. 
AFN anticipates that most villages would convey the lands to 
their regional corporation. 

The villages should have the right to manage the surface of the 
lands, if the right had not previously been granted to the regional 
or statewide corporation. All mineral interests 2 should be granted 
to the regional corporation in whose area the minerals are .found, 
and any revenues received by a regional corporation from those 
interests should be divided in the following ratio: 50 percent to 
the regional corporation in whose area the mineral is found, and 
50 percent to be divided among all of the other regional corpora- 
tions on a population basis. 

4. The lands withdrawn and conveyed to the villages may be 
located in National Parks, National Wildlife Refuges, National 
Forests, unimproved portions of Military Reservations, and 
various animal or bird sanctuaries. AFN respectfully submits 
that such withdrawals were made without any consideration to 
the Native occupants and that, equitably, the land in those 
withdrawals should be restored to the occupants. 

5. All Indian Reorganization Act reserves, Executive order 
reserves, and administrative reserves (pp. 444 and 445 of “Alaska 
Natives and The Land”, prepared by the Federal Field Com- 
mittee for Development Planning in Alaska), which have been 
set aside for Native use or for the administration of Native 
affairs, should be granted subject to valid existing rights, to the 
villages using or occupying the land at the time of the passage of 
the legislation. These grants should include all mineral interests 
therein, and those interests should be managed as provided in 
paragraph 3 above. To the extent that any reserve is smaller than 
the area that could have been granted to the village under the 
terms of paragraph 1 above, additional lands should be granted to 
the village by the Secretary under the terms expressed in para- 
graph 1 above. 

6. AFN believes that the lands not granted by the legislation 
should be subject to the protection of subsistence resources by 
appropriate provisions permitting the Secretary to declare any 
area dosed to hunting, fishing or trapping by persons other than 
the residents of the area. As to any vacant public domain in 
Alaska, the Natives should have appropriate provisions in the 
legislation which will protect game, fish, berries, fuel and other 
products of the land required for subsistence purposes. 

* As used In this paper the term “mineral" includes, without limitation, oil, gas, gold, copper, and all 
other leasable and non-leasable minerals. 
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7. Natives residing in urban areas shall be entitled to receive 
a patent to the surface of 160 acres of land as permitted m section 

1 ° 8^ N ativ es shall be granted the land used by them for the 
harvest of fish, wildlife, berries, fuel or other products of the land - 
The nature and extent of such grants shall be as provided m 

sec^tio^ 1 0 (d)^ of 0 ' 4 5 82 ? w hich created the current land 

freeze should be revoked with the passage of ^ e P ro P^?® d act 
and the granting and conveyance of lands as provided herein. 

IX. Payment of Compensation 

1 ATT N proposes a payment of $500 million and an ovOTriding 
gross royalty oF 2 percent of all proceeds from any State and Federal 
Fands as compensation for lands previously taken, and as 
tioii for the extinguishment of any and all claims against the him 
States, based upon aboriginal rights to all of the lands m Alaska. Sums 
should be apportioned 75 percent to the villages, 20 percent to the 
regional corporations, and 5 percent to the statewide corporation after 
native enrolment is completed. The apportionment should be on the 

b & Th e ^aii o ve^ dis trib ution of compensation will be limited as to two 

particular groups: . , . 

(a) The Tlingit-Haida Indians, who were granted a judgment 

in the Court of Claims docket No. 47,900; T s- 

(b) Those villages who have claims pending before the Indian 
Claims Commission that may be reduced to judgment before the 
legislation passes. 

As to those two groups, the amount of any judgments, af ter deduct- 
ing the payment of attorneys’ fees and costs, should be withheld and 
relpportioned among the other Native groups on a 

When the compensation due those two groups is equal to the amoun, 
of money that has been offset, they should be permitted to sto m 
accordance with the above ratios. Separate provisions are also required 

to deal with distribution to the Tyoneks. . , , o , i a 

2. AFN proposes that the $500 million be appropriated and de 
posited to the credit of the Natives by granting $100 mmion m the 
first year and $50 million each succeeding year for a period °f 8 years 
Interest at the prevailing Federal rate should be paid agamst unpaid 

balan^irect r ca pfi> a distribution of any funds in excess of 20 percent 
of the amount received by any village or corporation should ^pro- 
hibited. Each village, regional corporation and the statewide corpora- 
tion should be authorized to expend, invest or distnbute its f unds to 
promote the advancement of the N ative people m Alaska, su piect to 
authorization by the appropriate governing body and approval by the 

Alaska Native Commission. . . . G lQQri ; n - 

4 AFN proposes, in place of the provisions m S. 1830, wnicn m 
eluded terms that the Native people share m the revenues derived from 
certain sources, an overriding gross royalty of 2 P®rcent of all P " 
ceeds from all State or Federal land not patented to the Native people. 
Such payments should be paid into a special fund and distributed, in 
accordance with paragraph 1 of this section; namely, 7o percent to 
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the villages, 20 percent to the regional corporations, and 5 percent to 
the statewide corporation. There should be no time limitation on the 
term of the overriding royalty and it should effectively grant the 
N ative people a perpetual interest in the lands which have been theirs 
for thousands of years. The N ative people should participate in future 
royalties and benefits derived from the land, and those funds could be 
utilized toward the improvement of conditions in the villages. 

III. Statewide Native Corporation and Regional. Native 

Corporations 

Historically, dependence and reliance on Federal and State pro- 
grams has effectively denied the principle of self-determination to the 
aboriginal people of the United States. The Alaska Natives want to 

g overn themselves within the limitations of the law. Control of their 
estinies must therefore be transferred to the Native people. Mean- 
ingful progress toward that end can be taken in the settlement legisla- 
tion. AFN therefore proposes the creation of (a) a statewide Native 
corporation and (6) up to 12 regional corporations as described above. 
A stateside organization, as a federation of regional associations, 
presently exists. The Native people strongly believe that the regional 
corporations would provide a maximum of local seff-determination 
without impairing efficiency. As is apparent from the proposed dis- 
tribution of funds, AFN wants to build strong regional corporations. 
AFN believes that there is capable regional leadership to manage the 
lands and money granted in the legislation. 

The regional corporations should have maximum flexibility and the 
power to engage in any commercial or eleemosynary activities, either 
individually or in groups. In order to make maximum use of their 
resources, the regional corporations should be empowered to merge, 
engage in joint ventures, employ common managerial services, or 
collectively take whatever steps are deemed appropriate to their boards 
of directors. 

The Native people would be stockholders and owners in the village 
regional and statewide organizations. 



Alaska Native Commission 

To assist the Secretary in the administration of the Native Claims 
Settlement Act, an Alaska Native Commission should be appointed 
as an independent agency of the United States. It should be composed 
of five members appointed by the President, and at least three mem- 
bers should be Alaska Natives. The Commission should have the 
power to review the budgets of the village, regional, and statewide 
organizations, and perform such other duties as may be prescribed in 
the legislation. The commission should be in existence for a period of 
10 years after the effective date of the act. 




Extinguishment op All Claims 

The legislation should be a full and final settlement of any and all 
claims against the United States based upon aboriginal right, title, 
use, or occupancy of public lands in Alaska by any Native or Native 
group, arising under the act of May 17, 1884 (23 Stat. 24), or the act 
of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 321), or any other act of Congress, including 
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land claims pending before the Indian Claims Commission on the 
effective date of the act. An appropriation of funds should be made 
to the Secretary of the Interior to pay all reasonable expenses and 
attorneys’ fees that have been actually incurred by those claimants 
in connection with cases that are dismissed as a result of the settlement 
legislation. 

Additional Considerations 

1. Enrollment . — AFN advocates a single enrollment of the Natives 
of Alaska, which would include all Natives of one-quarter or more 
Native blood, and any individual as defined in section 2(c) of S. 3859 
(90th Cong., second sess.). Each Native should be enrolled regardless of 
present residence. The enrollment of the regional corporation shall 
consist of the rolls of all the villages within the region of the corpora- 
tion. The regional corporation enrollments shall constitute the rolls 
of the statewide Nati ve corporation. Distribution of funds to the 
various regional corporations and villages should be made based on a 
temporary enrollment. A sufficient amount of funds should be reserved 
to adjust the distribution if the final enrollment differs from the 
preliminary enrollment. 

AFN advocates an immediate enrollment of all the Native people 
in Alaska and proposes that the enrollment be conducted by AFN 
under contract from BIA. 

2. Native Allotment Act . — No provision of the Settlement Act 
should affect the rights of the Natives as citizens to acquire public 
lands of the United States under the Native Allotment Act of May 17, 
1906, as amended, or the provisions of other statutes giving land 
rights to Natives. 

3. Attorneys’ fees . — The bill shall contain provisions for the pay- 
ment of all reasonable attorneys’ fees or expenses actually incurred 
by any Native group, village, association, or federation in connection 
with legislation pertaining to the settlement of the lands issue. 

4. Appropriations . — Sufficient funds should be appropriated to the 
Secretary of the Interior to carry out the duties required of him under 
the Settlement Act. 

Conclusion 

Because of the past failures to settle Native land claims in Alaska, 
almost all of the State’s 365 million acres are in controversy. The 
Native people have asserted their rights under aboriginal title to 
almost all of the land. However, the Native people recognize their 
duties as citizens and urge the Congress to provide a prompt and just 
settlement. A final resolution of all the claims will be of substantial 
benefit to the Natives, the State of Alaska, and to the United States. 

AFN believes that the proposals submitted above constitute an 
appropriate formula for settlement. The essential ingredients of land 
grants, compensation, and shares in future revenues may perhaps be 
mixed in different proportions if the overall result is substantially 
the same. In AFN’s judgment, the above formula represents the best 
solution. If the State of Alaska, and the Native people who are its 
citizens, are to advance, an effective solution must be promptly found 
by the Congress. 
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